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By  “  Augur  ” 

Jawasmi.^  What  is  Jawasmi?  Who  knows  of  the 
Jawasmi  Arabs,  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  remote  shore  in 
the  Persian  Gulf?  A  century  ago  they  were  dangerous 
pirates,  and  their  blood  red  flag  insulted  the  coasts 
of  India.  Now  they  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours 
under  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which  in  a  hundred  years 
has  never  been  broken. 

Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  a  worthy  servant  of  British  interests 
in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  gives  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  disappearance  of  piracy  from  Eastern  waters.* 
“  The  reason  why  the  Persian  Gulf  has  enjoyed  peace  for 
a  hundred  years  is  that  we  thoroughly  defeated  the  enemies 
of  law  and  liberty  before  we  made  a  treaty.” 

Thus  we  are  reminded  of  an  essential  principle  in 
politics :  a  peace  to  be  stable  must  be  just,  and  a  just 
peace  cannot  be  concluded  with  unrepentant  sinners 
against  justice.  The  ordinance  applies  equally  to  all 
issues,  great  and  small,  which  arise  between  peoples. 
But  a  British  Government — the  Government  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George — chose  to  ignore  a  wise  rule  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Bolsheviks  first,  hoping  to  secure  from 
them  a  measure  of  justice  afterwards.  The  result  was 
a  failure,  and  the  attempt  stands  condemned  by  the 
evidence  of  the  events  of  the  last  six  years.*  From  the 
beginning  Moscow  has  not  carried  out  the  terms  of  the 
Trade  Agreement  of  1921.  The  latest  Note  of  the 
British  Government  establishes  the  fact — a  political 
monstrosity — that,  though  not  at  war  with  the  Soviets, 

(1)  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  January  loth,  1927. 

(2)  For  details  see  Soviet  versus  Civilisation,  Augur,  Thornton  Butter- 
worth,  1927. 
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Great  Britain  certainly  is  not  at  peace  with  them.  The 
object  of  our  article  is  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
dangerous  enemy  lurking  in  Moscow. 

Nobody  has  attempted  to  describe  the  conflict  between 
the  two  Powers  as  one  between  London  and  Moscow,  for 
the  oppositioit  of  the  two  names  does  not  sound  natural. 
But  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  contrast  between  Great 
Britain  and  Moscow.  Here  we  have  the  key  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  reason  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
On  one  hand  we  see  the  British  Democracy,  which,  in  its 
eager  desire  to  draw,  even  by  force,  all  its  members  into 
sharing  the  power  and  responsibility  of  Government,  is 
ever  searching  for  a  name  to  express  better  an  all  em¬ 
bracing  spirit  of  equality :  England  has  become  Great 
Britain,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  replaced  by  a  wider 
Imperial  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  is  a  State  with 
a  synthetic  official  name,  symbolic  of  unity  and  freedom, 
but  which  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  its  capital — the 
seat  of  the  most  ruthlessly  autocratic  Government  of  our 
times.  London  will  not  dream  of  substituting  itself  for 
Great  Britain,  Moscow  drops  naturally  into  the  part  of 
representing  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Democracy  on  one  side.  Autocracy  on  the  other.  The 
contrast  is  inextinguishable ;  temporary  lulls  apart,  it  must 
break  out  from  time  to  time  into  violent  conflagration. 

In  a  democracy  the  strongest  claim  to  leadership  is  in 
the  conscious  approval  of  the  people.  But  in  the 
Kremlin  only  the  fact  of  having  belonged  to  the  Bolshevik 
party  before  the  Revolution  of  1917  or,  even  better,  to 
that  of  1905,  really  stamps  a  man  as  fit  for  a  high  post 
in  the  Government.  His  claim  is  stronger  if  he  can  show 
a  series  of  years  passed  in  Tzarist  prisons.  The  peculiar 
aristocracy,  which  rules  Russia  to-day,  revises  its 
pedigrees  carefully.  They  show  that  among  a  population 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  there  are  barely  two 
thousand  men  and  women  whose  revolutionary  quarter- 
ings  are  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  belong  to  the  nobility 
of  Lenin’s  veteran  Communists.  The  result  of  such 
aristocratic  selection  is  that  the  ruling  group  in  the 
Kremlin  is  sterile  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  direct  political 
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heirs.  Careful  observers  agree  that  no  new  political 
generation  is  coming  up  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Lenin. 
The  Rulers  of  to-day  are  not  able  to  exclaim  with 
Horace:  ''‘Non  omnis  moriar  .  .  They  know  the 
anguish  of  childless  old  age  :  so  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  what  has  been  achieved  may  be  lost  by  careless  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  anguish  drives  the  Rulers  to  fresh  outbursts 
of  energy  in  an  effort  to  hold  up  time.  Meanwhile  the 
door  is  opening  to  a  dread  visitor.  It  opens  slowly, 
and  impelled  by  an  irresistible  force  some  of  the  Rulers 
have  been  already  drawn  behind  it.  The  survivors  try  to 
forget  in  frenzied  action  the  darkness  which  will  soon 
enfold  them.  Lenin,  the  Chief,  is  gone.  Dzershinsky, 
the  Executioner,  has  followed,  and  Frunse,  the  military 
genius,  and  Krassin,  the  practical  business  man,  also 
are  no  more.  Other  comrades  have  disappeared  too,  or 
are  known  to  be  due  to  leave.  Worn  out  by  the  mental 
strain  of  the  Revolution  and  with  their  strength  sapped  by 
physical  fatigue,  those  who  remain  carry  on  :  a  band  of 
desperate  but  swiftly  ageing  people,  terrible  yet  to  their 
enemies,  and  so  pitiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  medical 
advisers.  Tired  men  and  women  ...  a  few  years  more 
and  few  will  remain  of  the  grim  band  which  carried  the 
Red  Flag  to  its  great  triumph.  In  this  sense  time 

I  is  working  for  Europe  and  for  civilisation.^ 

But  the  Rulers  of  the  Kremlin  are  not  dead  yet,  and  the 
poison  distilled  by  their  activities  will  remain  to  continue 
the  work  of  destruction  long  after  they  themselves  will 
have  disappeared.  A  submissive  attitude  of  passively 
expecting  a  better  future  is  forbidden  to  the  statesmen  of 
Europe.  Let  us  not  forget  for  a  single  moment 
that  our  civilisation  is  confronted  with  the  active 
hate  of  individuals,  who,  having  been  successful  be¬ 
yond  all  dreams  in  grasping  power,  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  eager  as  before  for  a  world-wdde  social 
upheaval.  In  spite  of  the  experience  of  the  last  years 
the  terrible  nature  of  Bolshevik  hate  for  our  civilisation 

(i)  The  struggle  of  the  Bolsheviks  against  death  is  remarkably  described 
!  in  a  newly  published  book:  Lawton,  “The  Russian  Revolution,” 
Macmillan. 
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is  not  understood  by  public  opinion.  The  foundations  of 
this  venomous  sentiment  were  laid  long  ago,  when  Lenin 
and  his  friends  crept  miserably  about  the  slums  of 
Geneva,  and  from  under  the  awnings  of  cheap  cafes 
watched  the  passing  show  of  a  happy  cosmopolitan 
crowd.  Some  people  are  mellowed  by  success,  in  others 
it  induces,  on  the  contrary,  an  expansion  of  original 
evil  instincts.  The  Rulers  of  the  Kremlin  belong  to  the 
second  category. 

We  received  in  London  not  so  long  ago  the  visit  of  a 
foreign  writer  who  is  often  a  guest  in  the  Kremlin.  His 
considered  view  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Commissars 
is  that  these  men,  who  have  immense  power,  who  command 
unlimited  wealth,  and  who  have  a  great  field  for  their 
social  experiments,  are  not  happy.  They  pine  for  a 
return  to  revolutionary  conditions.  “  All  this  adminis¬ 
trative  work  is  not  a  life,”  said  one  of  them.  This  attitude 
throws  light  from  a  new  angle  on  the  fact  that  the 
Bolsheviks  have  no  real  political  successors.  Usually,  as 
a  result  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  revolutionary  times,  new 
leaders  press  forward  constantly  and  there  is  a  renewal 
of  strength  in  the  Government.  At  the  Kremlin  nothing 
of  the  sort  happens.  Lenin’s  band  remains  in  powder 
exactly  as  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  Revolution. 

Statistically  speaking  the  average  age  of  the  Commissars 
is  going  up  because  no  appreciable  quantity  of  fresh  blood 
is  poured  in  to  rejuvenate  the  organisation  and  to  ensure 
continuity.  If  an  epidemic  of  influenza  or  some  other 
fell  disease  destroys  a  score  or  so  of  people  in  the  Kremlin, 
the  present  regime  would  not  go  on.  It  is  in  the  domain 
of  practical  possibilities  that  a  similar  catastrophe  ter¬ 
minated  the  existence  of  some  of  the  ancient  civilisations 
in  Central  America,  for,  like  the  Bolshevik,  they  seem  to 
have  been  based  on  a  ruthless  domination  by  a  small 
autocratic  group  over  a  subservient  mass,  out  of  which  all 
will  and  initiative  had  been  carefully  weeded  out  by  a 
Communist  regime. 

Now  that  Lenin  and  Dzershinsky  are  no  more,  it  is 
Chicherin,  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  pro¬ 
bably,  is  the  most  interesting  representative  of  the  old  band. 
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In  many  ways  this  man  is  a  problem.  His  health  for  many 
years  has  been  precarious,  the  doctors  giving  him  little 
hope  of  a  long  life.  From  early  youth  his  nervous  system 
has  been  in  a  deplorable  state;  a  sufferer  from  insomnia 
he  is  content  to  doze  for  a  couple  of  hours  early  in  the 
morning.  Yet  his  vitality  remains  great;  he  enjoys  an 
excellent  appetite.  He  can  work  the  clock  round,  and  is 
the  first  to  begin  and  the  last  to  leave  off.  His  erudition 
is  amazing,  and  he  is  a  great  linguist.  At  Riga  he 
surprised  the  Latvians  by  addressing  them  in  their  own 
language.  At  the  age  of  fifty  he  has  learned  Arabic  so 
as  to  read  the  Egyptian  newspapers  himself.  A  brilliant 
conversationalist  he  excels  in  the  art  of  keeping  his 
audience  interested,  especially  during  dinner,  which  for 
him  begins  at  midnight  and  continues  until  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  then  goes  to  the  piano  and 
delights  his  guests  by  the  brilliant  execution  of  classic 
music.  A  master  of  diplomacy  and  able  to  think  construc¬ 
tively,  Chicherin  at  the  same  time  is  the  victim  of  comic 
delusions.  So  he  firmly  believes  in  a  British  plan  to 
encircle  the  Soviet  Union  first  and  then  to  destroy  it  by 
direct  attack.  He  strains  every  nerve  to  get  in  the  first 
blow  and  to  isolate  and  weaken  the  terrible  British  enemy. 
His  favourite  idea  is  the  old  Tzarist  plan  of  the  conquest 
of  India.  Chicherin  thinks  that  he  can  succeed  where 
his  predecessors  have  failed,  because  he  is  cleverer  than 
they  and  is  not  hedged  in  by  their  scruples.  The  Eastern 
section  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  there¬ 
fore  under  his  direct  guidance. 

It  affords  Chicherin  pleasure  to  confront  suddenly 
his  closest  collaborators  with  the  cold  menace  of 
the  Tcheka  at  the  moment  when  they  think  of  it 
least.  His  private  secretaries,  whom,  by  the  by, 
he  perversely  selects  always  from  among  foreigners, 
often  are  dispatched  to  prison  “  for  the  good  of 
the  service.”  When  they  come  out  they  discover 
that  they  are  no  more  in  favour,  and  have  to  be 
content  with  minor  posts.  Chicherin’s  favourite  plan 
for  Europe  is  the  “  Continental  ”  alliance,  which  he 
pursues  with  great  obstinacy.  He  wants  to  see  Moscow 
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and  Germany  closely  allied,  drawing  France  into  their 
political  combination,  with  a  Poland  made  helpless  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between,  and  with  Great  Britain,  bled  white, 
trembling  for  her  existence.  The  League  of  Nations  and 
all  its  works  Chicherin  hates.  But  he  thinks  that  with  the 
help  of  Germany  he  can  use  it  for  his  own  ends.  He  is 
proud  of  the  way  in  which,  after  Rapallo,  he  has  prevented 
the  Germans  from  going  over  to  the  Western  Orientation. 
By  a  series  of  agreements  with  Berlin  he  has  created  for 
himself  the  right  of  influencing  its  policy.  For  France 
Chicherin  has  a  sentimental  liking.  To  Berlin  he  goes 
with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  but  to  Paris  he  proceeds  as  a 
wooer.  With  the  exception  of  the  German  Ambassador, 
who  occupies  a  peculiar  position,  the  foreign  diplomats 
in  Moscow  are  treated  with  a  mixture  of  friendliness  and 
“  cussedness,”  which  often  makes  them  lose  their  bearings 
and  become  either,  like  the  French  Ambassador,  the 
gramophone  of  Chicherin’s  views,  or  by  restricting  them¬ 
selves  to  a  formal  execution  of  their  duties,  becoming 
useless  to  their  Government. 

We  confess  that  we  have  singled  M.  Chicherin 
out  in  this  manner  not  only  because  as  the  leader  of  an 
aggressive  policy  against  Great  Britain  he  deserves  to  be 
studied  at  close  quarters,  but  also  because  courtesy 
demanded  that  we  return  to  him  in  a  measure  some 
of  the  attention  he  himself  has  given  to  Augur.  For  it 
is  one  of  M.  Chicherin’s  preconceived  notions  that  Augur 
is  a  tool  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  that  his  articles 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review  must  therefore  be 
scrutinised  to  discover  the  plans  concocted  at  Downing 
Street  against  Moscow.  It  has  never  occurred  to  M. 
Chicherin  that  if  Augur  had  to  depend  on  what  he  writes 
only  on  these  much  talked  of  plans  the  pages  allotted 
to  him  would  remain  an  absolute  blank.  Instead,  during 
his  visit  to  Berlin  last  December,  M.  Chicherin  enter¬ 
tained  a  gathering  of  pressmen  with  the  tale  of  Augur’s 
misdeeds — a  good  advertisement  for  the  writer,  but  a  bad 
one  for  the  Minister.  But  let  us  pass  from  this  trivial 
affair  to  the  consideration  of  the  danger  which  the  policy 
of  Moscow  presents  to  Great  Britain.  When  we  say 
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Moscow,  we  mean,  naturally,  not  M.  Chicherin  alone,  but 
the  whole  Communist  machine,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  with  its 
affiliated  and  correlated  Internationals  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
abroad  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Politbureau,  that 
is,  of  the  Ruling  Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party — the  stronghold  of  Leninism. 

If  we  accept  the  Bolshevik  point  of  view,  which  is  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  between  Moscow  and  Great  Britain, 
and  if  we  establish  the  balance-sheet  of  gains  and  losses 
of  each  combatant,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
British  side.  In  Europe  the  diplomacy  of  Moscow  has 
retarded  considerably  the  movement  towards  unity,  which 
is  the  chief  condition  of  the  stable  peace  towards  which 
tend  all  the  aspirations  of  British  statesmanship.  In  Great 
Britain  itself  the  Communist  poison  has  been  deeply 
inoculated;  whilst  the  attempts  to  upset  the  Constitution 
by  the  General  Strike  w^ere  a  signal  failure,  the  prolonged 
coal  stoppage  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  British  prosperity. 
In  China  the  agents  of  Moscow  have  caused  incal¬ 
culable  harm  to  British  trade  by  their  propaganda 
among  the  Cantonese.  It  is  too  early  to  say  exactly  how 
far  the  damage  has  gone,  but  it  is  great,  and  nobody 
can  say  when  the  tide  will  turn.  Also  the  trouble  in  China 
is  only  the  forerunner  of  new  attempts  to  damage 
Great  Britain  in  Malaya  and  in  India.  On  the  frontiers 
of  the  latter  Moscow  has  succeeded  in  implanting  itself 
firmly  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  All  along  the  line 
Moscow'  is  advancing  to  the  attack,  whilst  on  the  British 
side  it  is  not  yet  generally  understood  that  there  is  a  state 
of  war  between  the  two  countries. 

If,  as  common  sense  dictates,  we  accept  the  Bolshevik 
point  of  view  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Great 
Britain  and  Moscow',  w'e  must  draw  the  logical  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  fact.  The  principles  of  Moscow  are 
different  from  those  of  our  civilised  world.  The  moral 
principles,  which  are  the  base  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
White  Race,  are  denied  and  ridiculed  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  abyss  dividing  the  two  mentalities  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  bridged  by  the  mere  play  of  words.  Com- 
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promise  is  impossible.  We  either  must  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Bolshevism  or  we  must  stand  by  the  traditional 
ones  of  our  civilisation.  In  1918,  when  at  Brest  Litovsk, 
the  Germans  imposed  their  peace  on  the  Bolsheviks, 
Trotzky  tried  to  resist  by  declaring  that  he  would  not  sign 
and  that  there  would  be  “  no  war,  but  also  no  peace.” 
The  German  army  forced  Moscow  to  withdraw  this 
formula,  which  expresses  exactly  the  Bolshevik  idea  of 
a  state  of  peace  with  the  bourgeois  society  which  permits 
the  free  development  of  Communist  activities  against 
it.  This  formula  is  now  being  used  against  the  British 
Empire,  and  will  be  applied  as  long  as  a  firm  line  of  action 
is  not  taken.  For  the  Bolshevik  is  a  past  master  in  hand¬ 
ing  out  words  and  cannot  be  bluffed  by  declarations, 
however  solemn. 

At  the  last  moment  news  comes  from  Moscow  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  anomalous  state  of  affairs.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  refused  a  visa  to  the  chaplain,  who  every 
second  month  comes  from  Riga  to  Moscow  to  celebrate 
divine  service  at  the  British  Mission. 
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By  “  Curio.” 

Since  I  wrote  my  last  commentary  in  the  late  winter  of 
last  year  a  very  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
atmosphere.  Those  who  hoped  that  British  politics  were 
not  going  to  develop  on  the  lines  of  a  kind  of  class  war 
between  all  property  owners  and  the  Socialist  organisation 
of  the  trade  unions  are  depressed,  and  those  on  the  other 
side  who  welcome  such  a  direct  clash  are  correspondingly 
elated.  It  was  suggested  in  December  that  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  alternative  to  Conservative  Government — which 
obviously  cannot  last  for  ever — was  some  kind  of  combina¬ 
tion  between  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George — the  latter  fulfilling  the  function  of  a  break  on  the 
headlong  rush  of  the  wilder  Socialist  elements. 

Alas  this  beautiful  vision  of  a  moderate  opposition 
ready  to  become  a  responsible  Gov^ernment  has  practically 
vanished  in  the  last  four  months. 

Liberalism  is  crumbling  into  its  final  impotence,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  providing  any  refuge  for  the  man  who 
does  not  desire  to  herd  either  with  Labour  men  or  Tories. 
Men  are  more  and  more  coming  to  see  that  they  must  take 
their  choice  between  the  two. 

The  most  potent  influences  in  bringing  about  this  new 
frame  of  mind  have  been  the  by-elections  at  Hull  and 
Smethwick.  In  the  first  place  it  was  proved  that  a  popular 
local  member  like  Commander  Kenworthy  could  walk  a 
large  majority  of  his  Liberal  following  over  into  the 
Labour  camp  and  at  the  same  time  receive  the  Socialist 
vote  entire. 

The  Smethwick  election  showed  that  Liberalism  is  prac¬ 
tically  defunct  in  the  Midlands.  But  if  the  Liberals 
cannot  do  better  than  this  at  by-elections  what  becomes 
of  the  idea  attributed  both  by  friends  and  enemies  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  suggested  by  his  own  speeches — of 
holding  a  controlling  power  over  the  next  Socialist 
Ministry?  Where  is  he  going  to  get  the  eighty  seats  which 
would  make  him  the  new  Parnell?  There  are  a  certain 
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number  of  safe  Liberal  seats  left — in  the  Celtic  fringes  of 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

The  Cornish  seats  have  obviously  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  dissident  Liberal  group  who  will  not  acquiesce  in 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  recent  capture  of  the  party  machine. 
These  will  come  back  to  the  House  of  Commons  deter¬ 
mined  to  trip  him  up  at  every  turn  and  especially  com¬ 
mitted  to  defeat  his  every  endeavour  to  come  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  Socialists.  Everywhere  the  feuds  at  the 
top  are  disintegrating  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  bottom. 
The  Liberal  voter  will  not  rally  to  a  party  which  gives  him 
no  hope.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  triumph  over  the  “  old 
men  ”  has  come  too  late.  He  will  not  be  saved  by  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  and  his  500  candidates.  He  is  in  the 
position  of  a  Hercules  who  strangles  Death  only  to  find 
that  Alcestis  is  beyond  resuscitation.  The  Socialists  are 
also  encouraged  by  the  rise  in  their  own  vote  and  the  fall 
in  the  Tory  one  that  these  elections  show.  The  moral  is 
reinforced  by  Stourbridge.  At  the  same  time  the 
moderate  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  are  at  least  coming 
out  firmly  in  opposition  to  the  mere  wreckers,  and  trying  to 
make  some  kind  of  commonsense  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
sane  Radical-Socialist  constituency  in  the  country.  They 
may  yet  beat  back  their  own  wild  men  sufficiently  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  electorate  being  kept  permanently  frightened  of 
“  Socialism  in  our  time,”  which  is  the  only  way  of  keeping 
it  permanently  Tory.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Mosley  is  going 
to  be  useful  to  the  Government.  His  win  was  as  much 
over  moderate  and  official  Labour  as  over  his  Conservative 
opponent.  He  has  come  back  wealthy  and  embittered 
against  the  party  chiefs  who  would  have  kept  him  out.  He 
also  brings  with  him  to  Westminster,  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  once  did,  a  pretty  solid  Birmingham  and  Mid¬ 
land  organisation  which  is  practically  independent  of,  if 
not  actually  at  daggers  drawn  with,  the  Socialist  London 
Headquarters.  If  Mr.  Mosley  can  give  the  Clydesiders 
and  their  friends  some  kind  of  intelligent  leadership,  and 
teach  them  the  elements  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  he  may 
be  a  formidable  thorn  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  side.  If  he 
could  become  sufficiently  formidable  he  might  keep  his 
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party  out  of  office  next  time.  For  Labour’s  only  chance 
of  an  independent  majority  lies  in  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Snowden,  and  Mr.  Clynes.  A  Tory  scribe 
might  therefore  say  to  Mr.  Mosley  as  .Timon  did  to  Alci- 
biades,  “  Go  on  and  prosper,  for  thou  wilt  destroy  them 
all.”  But  personally  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mosley  will 
go  on  and  prosper  in  any  broad  sense.  He  will  never  be 
happy  except  in  a  party  of  one  under  his  own  leadership, 
and  he  will  change  from  party  to  party  until  he  realises 
that  this  is  his  only  ideal.  He  did  not  like  the  local  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  in  the  Harrow  Division,  and  with  some 
cause.  Instead  of  finding  another  seat  which  he  could 
have  “  bossed  ”  absolutely  with  his  money,  he  rushed  into 
Socialism,  and  now  begins  to  find  that  the  “  old  men  ” 
of  Labour  are  just  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  “old 
men”  of  Toryism.  In  order  to  annoy  them  he  adopts  a 
brand  of  Socialism  which  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  he 
takes  seriously  from  an  intellectual  standpoint,  just  as  he 
became  an  Independent  Conservative  to  spite  an  old  Tory 
gang.  Success  in  politics  is  not  really  achieved  on  any 
scale  worth  considering  by  the  methods  or  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  habitual  frondeur.  Mr.  Mosley  is  an  able 
man,  though  so  far  he  seems  to  have  brought  not  his  brains 
but  only  his  soap-box  back  with  him  to  Westminster.  If 
he  hopes  to  achieve  anything  he  should  read  the  life  of 
Randolph  Churchill  and  pursue  every  kind  of  course  which 
that  politician  rejected.  Otherwise  in  another  five  years 
he  will  be  back  in  the  Conservative  back-bench  waiting  for 
another  quarrel.  Just  now  he  is  Toryism’s  greatest  pro¬ 
spective  asset.  Mr.  Mosley’s  importance,  therefore,  so  far 
is  simply  that  of  a  test  case.  Can  he  make  sufficient  head¬ 
way  to  prevent  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  being  returned 
to  power  with  an  independent  majority  next  time.^  Or,  to 
widen  the  issue,  has  the  Socialist  Party  any  prospect  of 
such  a  victory  in  any  event  ?  The  answer  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion  depends  on  two  factors.  One  of  them  is  the  opinion 
the  country  forms  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  other  the 
opinion  it  forms  of  the  Government. 

The  first  issue  is,  as  we  have  seen,  still  in  suspense,  since 
the  eternal  warfare  between  the  extremists  and  moderates 
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of  Labour  is  quite  undecided,  and  the  party  almost  invari¬ 
ably  splits  right  down  the  middle  the  moment  any  question 
of  principle  is  raised.  The  maddening  gyrations  of 
Labour  policy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Parliamentary  party  towards  China. 

When  the  Shanghai  Defence  Force  was  first  despatched 
the  responsible  ex-Ministers  in  the  Socialist  ranks  seemed 
to  be  in  control.  Mr.  MacDonald  definitely  approved  the 
principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  any  British  Government 
to  protect  its  nationals  should  they  be'  judged  to  be  in 
danger — a  point  on  which  only  a  Government  could  judge. 
Of  course,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  reserved  to  him¬ 
self  the  right  to  say  afterwards  that  the  Government  had 
formed  a  wrong  judgment  on  the  situation  :  that  would  be 
only  reasonable.  None  the  less,  Mr.  MacDonald’s  original 
position  amounted  to  approval  of  the  despatch  of  the 
troops. 

Mr.  Thomas  went  further  and  said  that  if  you  were  going 
to  send  an  expedition  he  preferred  to  see  a  strong  one, 
because  it  was  far  safer  for  everyone  concerned — an  ele¬ 
mentary  truth,  but  one  which  required  some  courage 'to 
state  in  the  circumstances.  Mr.  MacDonald  denied  that 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  trying  to  force  on  war  with 
China,  and  said  so  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  the  middle  of  a 
platform  which  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  saying 
exactly  the  opposite.  For  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  House  and  a  stronger  proportion  of 
the  trade  union  leaders  outside  it  repudiated  Mr. 
MacDonald  on  both  points.  They  accused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  designing  war,  and  several  of  these  amazing  gentle¬ 
men  suggested  that  the  massacre  of  a  few  British  working 
men  at  Shanghai  would  be  cheap  at  the  price  so  long  as 
it  involved  the  massacre  of  the  9,000  black-coated  thou¬ 
sands  also.  Others  said  that  if  the  British  colony  there 
was  in  danger  it  was  rich  enough  to  leave  and  go  some¬ 
where  else.  These  speeches  were  accompanied  by  wild 
and  fatal  threats  to  hold  up  munitions  and  the  despatch 
of  troops — treasonable  suggestions  which  stung  the  Post¬ 
master-General  into  some  natural  but  rather  injudicious 
remarks  about  firing  parties  and  stone  walls.  The  actual 
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authors  were  not  figures  of  any  importance  in  the 
political  world,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  words 
carried  far  more  weight  with  the  electorate,  now 
cautiously  judging  the  Labour  Party  as  a  possible 
alternative  Government. 

Then  came  the  catastrophe.  The  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  decided  by  a  majority  of  two  to  send  a  message  to 
Chen  which  in  effect  invited  him,  with  their  support,  to 
defy  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  to  decline  to  come  to 
terms.  This  decision,  or  the  praise  he  had  been  earning 
from  the  Morning  Post,  obviously  frightened  Mr. 
MacDonald.  He  shifted  his  weight  adroitly  from  the  right 
leg  to  the  left.  He  suddenly  discovered  that  the  despatch 
of  the  Defence  Force  was  wrong,  not  because  in  principle 
one  should  not  defend  one’s  nationals  (there  he  could  cling 
to  consistency),  but  because  actually  negotiations  would 
protect  them  better  than  armies.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
complete  change  from  his  original  standpoint  of  leaving 
the  onus  of  decision  to  the  Government,  where,  of  course, 
it  belongs.  Mr.  MacDonald  now  in  effect  takes  over  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  opposition  and  without  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  effects  of  a  very  complex  situation,  for  the 
lives  of  9,000  people  at  Shanghai.  If  his  advice  is  taken 
and  they  happened  to  be  massacred,  their  blood  is  on  his 
head.  And  presumably  Mr.  MacDonald  would  not  advise 
the  Government  on  policy  unless  he  wished  his  advice  to 
be  taken.  Having  some  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  great  attainments,  I  will  not  express  myself 
farther  over  this  miserable  shuffle  by  which  human  lives  are 
staked  to  meet  the  internal  political  exigencies  of  party 
e.xcept  to  say  this.  No  one  believes  for  one  moment  that 
if  Mr.  MacDonald  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  he  would  have 
left  the  population  of  Shanghai  defenceless  against  the 
inrush  of  twp  contending  Chinese  armies  plus  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  strike.  It  is,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  remarked  to 
him  drily  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “  all  a  matter  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.”  But  it  is  exactly  this  sense  of  “  responsi¬ 
bility”  which  the  British  public  finds  lacking  in  the  Labour 
opposition,  and  it  will  not  return  that  opposition  to  power 
until  it  finds  that  defect  supplied.  When,  therefore,  as  in 
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the  case  of  China,  it  sees  the  aspirant  to  the  Premiership 
and  the  Foreign  Office  beginning  his  campaign  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  responsible  and  consistent  and  honourable  policy 
and  being  obviously  driven  out  of  it  by  the  pressure  of  his 
extremists,  the  whole  Socialist  movement  receives  a  serious 
set-back.  For  people  who  would  trust  Mr.  MacDonald  to 
govern  the  Empire  are  not  going  to  trust  Mr.  Hicks  or 
Mr.  Purcell.  But  if  the  former  is  simply  the  puppet  of 
the  latter,  what  is  the  difference? 

Here  w'e  come,  then,  to  what  is  the  crux  of  the  next 
General  Election  in  so  far  as  it  affects  national  opinion 
on  the  opposition. 

What  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  authority 
over  his  party,  and  what  his  relation  to  the  various  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  his  varied  host?  Let  us  take  the 
second  question  first. 

The  old  distinction  between  the  I.L.P.  as  extreme 
Socialists  and  the  trade  union  representatives  as  moderates 
has  completely  disappeared.  Both  parties  to  the  original 
contract  by  which  the  I.L.P.  were  to  supply  the  intelligence 
side,  and  the  trade  unions  the  numbers  and  the  money, 
have  developed  a  right  and  left  wing  of  their  own.  The 
I.L.P.  were  to  be  the  Socialists  of  the  chair,  the  trade 
unionist  members  were  to  supply  the  wholesome  corrective 
of  British  commonsense  in  those  economic  matters  with 
which  they  had  special  acquaintance.  Now  we  have  Mr. 
MacDonald,  of  the  I.L.P.,  in  strong  defence  of  constitu¬ 
tional  development  opposing  Mr.  Cook,  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation,  who  engineered  a  general  strike  in  order  to 
put  the  skilled  proletariat  in  power  on  the  Moscow  model. 
Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Thomas,  as  orthodox  trade  unionists, 
are  equally  opposed  to  Mr.  Cook.  Yet  the  Scottish 
branch  of  the  I.L.P.,  to  whose  influence  Mr.  MacDonald 
owed  his  election  to  the  Parliamentary  leadership  against 
Mr.  Clynes  in  1922,  only  missed  passing  a  vote  of  censure 
on  their  own  nominee  last  month  by  a  margin  of  five  votes. 
Labour  politics  are  as  confusing  as  the  sonnets  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  But  the  main  division  of  opinion  in  the  Socialist 
ranks  is  clear  enough  and  transcends  the  original  diver¬ 
gence  of  origin  between  the  I.L.P.  and  the  trade  unions. 
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There  are  the  men  who  want  to  win  an  electoral  victory 
of  the  ordinary  and  historic  British  type  and  to  use  the 
majority  so  obtained,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  in  1868  or 
1881,  or  as  Lord  Salisbury  did  in  1886,  or  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  did  in  1906,  to  carry  out  an  ordinary 
party  policy  approved  by  their  supporters  and  resented  by 
their  opponents,  but  looked  on  by  the  mass  of  the  public 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  pledges  given  before  the 
election  and  endorsed  by  the  electoral  mandate.  Such  a 
Socialist  Ministry  would  be,  in  its  relation  to  the  Crown, 
the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  executive 
services,  no  different  from  its  Liberal  or  Conservative  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  might  possess  the  same  regard  to  that 
national  interest  which  occasionally  transcends  the 
demands  of  party  politics  which  British  Ministries  have 
often  shown  in  the  past.  It  might  nationalise  the  railways 
and  the  mines,  paying  compensation ;  it  might  make  great 
increases  in  the  death  duties  or  indirect  taxation.  Such 
financial  experiments  would  probably  turn  out  disastrously, 
but,  in  any  event,  the  bold  innovators  would  be  judged  by 
their  fruits  and  could  be  turned  out  of  office  when  the  time 
for  the  popular  verdict  came. 

The  other  half  of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  Party  has 
quite  different  ideas.  It  does  not  believe  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  method  at  all.  Nor  does  it  believe  in  democracy. 
It  desires  to  establish  in  this  country  by  direct  or  indirect 
means  some  kind  of  class  dictatorship  which  would  submit 
the  will  of  the  majority  to  a  special  class  minority.  Its 
doctrines  are  culled  impartially  from  Lenin  and  Mussolini. 
To  it  the  general  strike  was  only  to  be  the  prelude  to  the 
“  March  on  Rome.”  And  it  is  perfectly  right  in  its  belief 
that  its  policies  and  ideas  could  only  be  realised  through 
violence.  For  the  British  people  would  never  submit  to 
such  a  domination  and  see  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
and  property  violated  unless  they'  were  held  down  by  a 
force  comparable  to  Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  “Direct 
action,”  “  The  Soviets  of  Great  Britain,”  “  The  confisca¬ 
tion  of  all  private  property,”  are  the  slogans  of  the  Left 
Wing  of  the  Party — who  may  prove  at  any  moment  the 
majority  inside  it. 
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The  division  is  in  effect  clean  cut  and  runs  a  fissure  down 
the  middle  of  the  existing  Socialist  party.  No  one  doubts 
on  which  side  of  the  gulf  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  stands. 
His  inclination  is  for  constitutionalism.  But  what  is  the 
sum  of  his  authority  in  this  matter?  Sometimes  it  seems 
so  little  that  he  does  not  always  dare  to  let  his  left  leg  know 
where  his  right  leg  is  standing.  He  issued  the  other  day 
a  highly  significant  statement  in  this  matter.  He  said, 
apropos  of  the  general  strike,  that  the  duty  of  leader¬ 
ship  was  to  cover  the  errors  and  take  the  blame  for  the  sins 
of  the  left  wing,  which  “  was  wandering  all  over  the  shop.” 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  statement  is  an  honest  one,  but  does  it 
define  the  duties  of  leadership?  What  the  ordinary  voter 
will  ask  in  his  own  mind  when  he  reads  the  confession  is 
whether  Mr.  MacDonald  means — when  or  if  he  gets  into 
office — to  allow  his  own  men  to  tear  dowm  society,  while  he 
deplores  their  efforts  in  private  and  defends  them  publicly 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  question  is  not  a 
theoretical  one.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  case  in 
China.  Beyond  this  Mr.  MacDonald,  in  company  with 
many  others  of  the  “  moderates,”  has  been  denouncing 
Mr.  Cook  in  very  violent  language  for  the  insane  leadership 
which  led  to  the  general  strike  and  the  hopeless  defeat 
of  the  miners.  To  this  Mr.  Cook  has  made  a  pretty  good 
answer.  He  said,  in  effect,  “  You  denounce  my  leader¬ 
ship  now  I  have  failed,  but  you  never  said  a  word  against 
my  policy  at  the  time;  all  you  did  was  to  sing  ‘  The  Red 
Flag’  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  It  is  here  that  we 
strike  the  heel  of  Achilles.  If  the  duty  of  a  leader  is  to 
condone  and  cover  the  faults  of  the  left,  then  from  the 
ordinary  public  standpoint  of  practice  and  expediency  he 
belongs  to  the  left.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  go  down  to 
great  public  meetings  formed  out  of  men  of  many  views 
and  classes  and  say  :  “  I  stand  for  the  constitutional  reform 
of  the  State,”  if  he  is  aware  in  his  heart  that  he  means  to 
yield  at  every  point  to  men  who  desire  not  reform  but 
revolution.  It  is  vain  for  him  to  write  newspaper  articles 
in  which  he  declares  that  his  policy  is  not  the  destruction 
of  capitalism  but  its  conversion  to  social  uses  if  he  knows 
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that  when  the  pinch  comes  he  will  cover  the  policies  of 
those  whose  desire  is  to  ruin  all  British  industry  in  order 
to  produce  such  a  state  of  exasperation  and  poverty  as 
will  lead  to  its  sudden  and  forcible  acquisition  by  a  mob. 
That  was  admittedly  Mr.  Cook’s  ideal  when  he  schemed 
for  and  finally  precipitated  the  general  strike.  And  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  condoned  the  scheme  in  public  what¬ 
ever  he  may  have  said  about  it  in  private.  If  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  cannot  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion  that  he  adopts 
this  attitude  of  “  covering  ”  his  left  out  of  deliberate  prin¬ 
ciple  he  will  not  be  the  next  Prime  Minister. 

I  do  not  write  this  out  of  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald.  He  was  the  best  Foreign  Secretary  we  have 
had  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  hard-working,  able  and 
conscientious  Prime  Minister  within  the  limits  which  fate 
allowed  him.  Had  he  been  a  free  agent  to  the  extent  to 
which  most  Conservative  and  Liberal  Premiers  of  the  past 
have  been,  he  would  have  maintained  himself  in  office  for 
some  years  and  to  the  public  advantage.  But  already  in 
his  time  in  office  there  arose  that  threat  of  the  idea  of  the 
Jacobin  Convention  which  has  since  made  such  strides 
within  the  .Socialist  political  organisation.  The  Socialist 
Prime  Minister  is  not  to  be  a  Prime  Minister  responsible 
to  Crown,  Commons,  and  country,  but  a  nominee  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  little  political  caucus.  He  is  not  to  choose  his 
own  colleagues ;  they  are  to  be  thrust  on  him  by  a  card  vote. 
The  law  is  to  be  forced  by  such  a  caucus,  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  appointed  by  it  made  to  obey  on  pain 
of  dismissal — as  in  the  time  of  James  II.  All  these 
things  we  saw  in  the  germ  in  the  late  Socialist  Ministry. 
Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald  is  any  more  master  in  his  own  house  to-day  than 
he  was  then  ?  The  nation  will  require  assurances  on  this 
point  far  more  adequate  than  it  has  yet  received  if  it  is 
to  accept  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  as  a  constitutional 
Prime  Minister — one,  let  us  say,  who  would  not  allow  the 
people  to  starve  rather  than  put  into  action  the  power  of 
the  Government  in  face  of  another  general  strike.  Mr. 
Cook’s  policy  last  year  was  to  starve  the  country  out.  Mr. 
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MacDonald  would  not  defy  Mr.  Cook  then  in  opposition. 
Would  he  defy  him  in  office  ?  He  has  given  no  proof  of 
any  determination. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment?  It  is  still  getting  the  ordinary  solid  Conservative 
vote  which  supported  Bonar  Law  and  his  policy  of  “  tran¬ 
quillity,”  which  gave  him  a  majority  of  eighty  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  There  is  no  sign  yet  of  a  great  reverse  such 
as  distinguished  1906.  All  that  has  been  lost  is  the 
Zinovieff  voter. 

The  Conservative  Party  managers  ought  to  go  away 
quietly  for  a  fortnight  and  think  very  hard  in  their 
sylvan  isolation  of  how  they  are  going  to  get 
that  voter  when  the  day  arrives.  That  sort  of 
elector  never  comes  out  twice  for  the  same  reasons. 
That  is  w'here  Lord  Birkenhead,  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Sir  W.  Joynson  Hicks  are  wrong  in  going  on  playing 
the  stale  “  Red  Russia  ”  card.  This  course  only  pleases 
the  Die-Hards,  who  are  going  to  vote  for  you  anyhow. 
At  this  rate  any  anti-Soviet  feeling  will  have  burnt  itself 
right  out  long  before  1928. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  a  panacea  for  winning  that 
election,  but  there  are  certain  considerations  none  the  less 
obvious  because  they  are  generally  overlooked  which  may 
be  worth  considering  by  those  in  the  high  places  of  Toryism. 
No  General  Election  in  this  country  has  ever  been  fought 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Socialism.  Before  the  war 
the  Socialist  Party  were  too  weak  numerically  to  be  taken 
seriously.  1918  was  simply  a  ratification  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  powers  to  conclude  the  peace.  1922  was  a 
confused  affair  fought  on  “tranquillity,”  and  in  need  of 
a  strong,  homogeneous  Government.  In  1923  the  issue  was 
Protection.  At  the  last  election  Socialism  as  an  economic 
theory  might  have  been  expected  to  figure  largely  in  the 
contest.  But,  as  a  notorious  fact,  it  did  not.  The  outgoing 
Government  had  attempted  no  Socialist  measures  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  called  to  account  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  course  of  the  law,  and  for  an  undue 
familiarity  with  the  Reds  of  Russia.  But  next  time,  as  far 
as  one  can  foresee,  the  country  is  going  to  be  asked 
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deliberately  to  put  into  power  a  Government  pledged  to 
the  nationalisation  of  industry,  to  the  destruction  of 
private  enterprise  as  the  motive  force  in  the  State, 
and  to  the  erection,  by  means  swift  or  gradual  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  a  State  such  as  exists  in  no  country 
in  the  world  outside  Russia  and  possibly  Mexico. 
To  destroy  Capitalism  in  a  country  organised  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  as  Great  Britain  is  would  be 
the  most  amazing  and  dangerous  experiment  that 
political  man  ever  proposed.  We  leave  aside  for  the 
moment  the  more  abstruse  absurdity  that  during  the 
four  or  five  years  of  a  Labour  Government  the  nature  of 
human  kind,  as  it  comes  down  to  us  through  the  centuries, 
is  to  be  completely  altered,  and  that  he  is  to  be  content 
•  to  work  for  “  service  ”  and  not  for  “gain.”  The  real  effect 
of  Socialism  in  our  time — the  time  being  1929  to  1933 — 
would  be  the  complete  collapse  of  our  export  industries, 
the  failure  of  direct  taxation  to  support  the  subsidation  of 
the  other  industries  at  which  Socialism  aims,  widespread 
ruin,  confiscation  to  prop  up  a  falling  finance,  and,  finally, 
a  desperate  choice  for  the  ordinary  citizen  between  national 
ruin  and  civil  war.  It  remains  for  the  Conservative  Party 
in  the  period  left  at  their  disposal  to  put  this  case  before 
the  country.  It  has  certainly  never  been  put  before  it  in  any 
adequate  form,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  wild  theories  of 
Socialism,  which  have  long  been  abandoned  by  every  serious 
thinker  in  Europe,  and  are  not  put  into  practice  by  the 
innumerable  “  Socialist  ”  Ministries  which  govern  many 
States  in  the  Continent,  have  never  before  been  a  serious 
menace  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  every  English 
citizen.  It  seems  to  be  the  time  for  the  Conservative  Party 
to  state  the  anti-Socialist  case.  And  if  it  be  replied  that 
they  have  been  doing  so  for  years  I  must  beg  with  all 
politeness  to  differ.  Only  now  do  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  of  our  leaders,  such  as  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Sir 
Philip  Cunliffe-Lister,  begin  to  develop  in  speeches  this 
particular  line  of  argument.  Anti-Socialist  propaganda  in 
this  country  has  suffered  from  two  serious  defects  : — 

(i)  It  has  not  been  intelligent  because  it  has  not  been 
conducted  by  men  of  any  real  intelligence  or  education. 
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In  consequence  it  has  largely  been  confined  to  the 
preaching  of  a  creed  which  would  have  delighted  Bright 
or  Cobden,  but  which  is  as  academic,  almost  as  erroneous, 
and  quite  as  unsuited  to  modern  facts  and  conditions  as 
the  Socialism  of  the  chair. 

(2)  Socialism  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  treated 
by  the  Anti-Socialists  as  a  term  of  abuse — meaning 
Pacifist,  Radical,  traitor.  Little  Englander,  or  anyone 
opposed  to  the  Tory  extremist.  This  attitude  has  con¬ 
fused  the  analysis  and  robbed  the  term  of  its  real  accusa¬ 
tory  force.  If  the  constitutionalists  want  to  explain  the 
dangers  of  Socialism  they  must  start  by  re-explaining  in 
what  its  doctrines  consist. 

There  is  in  existence  an  excellent  Anti-Socialist  litera¬ 
ture  which  has  grown  up  in  Great  Britain  since  the  war. 
I  would  mention  Dr.  Shadwell’s  work  as  a  typical  instance. 
The  business  of  the  Conservative  Central  Office  and  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  should  be  to  digest  and  assimilate  this 
literature,  and  then  throw  it  out  broadcast  into  the  elec¬ 
torate,  to  the  millions  of  small  property  holders,  to  the 
sensible  working  men  who  want  to  better  themselves  and 
their  children  by  their  own  exertions,  and  above  all  to  fight 
the  issue  with  the  passion  of  conviction.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  economic  issue — so  was  Tariff  Reform — but  I  have 
never  heard  that  Tariff  Reform  advocacy  lacked  passion. 

Of  course,  if  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  can  convince  the 
electorate  that  as  a  Socialist  Prime  Minister  he  will  follow 
the  example  of  all  Socialist  Premiers  on  the  Continent 
(outside  Russia)  and  practice  ordinary  Radical  indi¬ 
vidualism,  such  a  campaign  must  fail.  He  has  not  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  he  will  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I 
should  think  that  the  Conservatives  could  persuade  the 
electorate  that  he  is  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  his 
own  extremists.  , ' ' ; 
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By  The  Rev.  A.  H.  T.  Clarke 

The  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  .  .  .  may  prove  to  be  ...  a  critical 
event  .  .  .  for  the  future  of  religion  in  the  land.  .  .  .  The  whole  nation 
has  a  legitimate  concern  in  it.  .  .  .  The  new  proposals  must  receive  the 
approval  of  Parliament.  And  Parliament  means  all  of  us — non-conformists 
just  as  much  as  conformists.  ...  A  new  type  of  public  worship  in  the 
National  Church  obviously  will  affect  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
country  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people. — Rev.  Professor 
Carnegie  P.  Si.mpson,  D.D.  {British  Weekly,  February  loth,  1927.) 

The  English  Prayer  Book  is  a  national  monument  at  once 
of  English  devotion  and  of  English  prose.  It  exactly 
reflects  the  somewhat  matter-of-fact  Englishman’s  view 
both  of  this  world  and  the  next.  It  appeals  to  the 
Englishman  (both  at  home  and  overseas)  as  no  other  book 
has  ever  done,  in  his  dual  capacity  both  as  an  actual 
citizen  of  this  realm  and  as  a  potential  member  of  the  city 
of  God.  Theoretically  it  may  reflect  neither  the  strict 
Catholicism  of  the  Fathers  nor  the  strict  Protestantism 
of  the  Reformers.  But  it  combines  and  harmonises  the 
best  in  both.  It  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  English 
race.  Its  piety  strikes  a  kind  of  middle  note,  as  far 
removed  from  the  mystical  developments  of  Catholic 
Tradition  as  from  the  more  emotional  vagaries  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissent.  It  is  sui  generis.  For  it  was  at  once  the 
child  of  Convocation  and  of  Parliament,  a  product  of  the 
tires  of  Smithfield  and  of  the  often  time-serving  policy  of 
our  national  kings. 

It  has  been  five  times  revised.  It  first  appeared  in 
Latin  dress  at  Salisbury  in  the  eleventh  century  (Sarum 
Use).  In  its  English  dress  it  has  been  twice  entirely 
re-cast — once  in  1549  in  a  semi-Protestant,  and  once  in 
1552  in  a  violently  Puritan,  direction.  Under  Elizabeth 
in  1559  it  attained  a  balance  between  the  rival  theological 
parties.  In  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  II  (1604 
and  1662)  it  cautiously  revised  and  enriched  the  contents 
of  all  the  prayer  books  that  had  gone  before.  It  has 
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been  commonly  held  that  its  new  Order  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  are  essentially  Protestant  and  that  its 
Holy  Communion  Service  is  fundamentally  Catholic. 
The  reverse  is  true.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  are 
borrowed  improvements  of  scattered  mediaeval  devotions. 
The  Holy  Communion  represents  a  complete  break  with 
the  mediaeval  past.  Twice  since  1662  has  the  Prayer 
Book  been  “revised.”  In  1689,  what  Bishop  Dowden 
justly  calls  a  “  diffuse  and  flatulent  ”  version  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  instance  of  the  Broad  Church  divines  of 
King  William’s  reign.  In  Victoria’s  day  the  Prince 
Consort  published  something  which  (for  convenience  be 
it  said)  gently  expired  stillborn.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
the  present  revision? 

In  the  three  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
last  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  many  new  factors  have 
taken  place.  The  far  distant  past  has  been  explored. 
The  change  from  agricultural  to  industrial  employments 
has  largely  affected  the  habits  of  our  people.  The  exact 
methods  of  science  have  in  certain  respects  revolutionised 
the  standpoint  of  the  old  theology.  At  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  middle  classes  came  into 
political  power.  In  the  closing  years  of  that  century  the 
working  classes  were,  first  by  Disraeli  and  then  by  Glad¬ 
stone,  admitted  to  the  franchise.  Lastly,  two  long  wars 
— that  with  Napoleon  and  the  late  War — shattered 
between  them  the  old  feudal  system  in  which  all  our 
fathers  grew  up.  As  a  result  travel  and  emigration  have 
completed  the  change  in  their  habits.  We  were  once 
(from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII  to  those  of  George  III)  a 
people  of  some  five  to  seven  millions  inhabiting  only 
these  islands.  We  now  form  a  population  of  some  ninety 
millions  inhabiting  both  hemispheres.  In  that  long 
interval  our  people  have  both  changed  their  outlook  and 
words  their  use.  Could  any  Englishman  of  to-day 
seriously  off-hand  give  the  meaning  of  the  Prayer  Book’s 
opening  ? 

Brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry  places  to  acknowledge 
and  confess  our  manifold  sins  and  wickedness  and  that  we  should  not 
dissemble  nor  cloak  them  .  .  . 
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Again,  in  the  Nicene  Creed  what  exactly  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  (as  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  Christ)  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  clauses :  “  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by 
Whom  all  things  were  made  ”?  If  the  Prayer  Book  is  to 
be  revised  it  will  be  seen  that  it  can  only  be  revised  within 
reasonable  limits. 

1.  The  doctrinal  standards  must  retain  the  same  perfect 
balance  between  a  truly  Catholic  Antiquity  and  the 
English  Protestant  Reformation. 

2.  The  English  prose  rendering  must  be  perfect;  else 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment)  the  Book  will  not  long  serve  the  purposes  of 
English  devotion. 

3.  The  changes  should  be  few  and  only  at  vital  points 
in  the  three  following  directions,  viz.:  (i)  brevity;  (ii) 
greater  intelligibility;  (iii)  variety  and  elasticity.  To 
these  standards  does  the  new  Book  conform  ?  Let  us  take 
first  the  Occasional  Offices  and  the  Order  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer. 

(i)  Brevity.  These  last  remain  much  the  same  but  may 
begin  (as  in  1549)  with:  “O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips.” 
Alas,  the  phrases  above  quoted  from  the  “  Dearly 
Beloved  ”  and  the  Nicene  Creed  are  left  unaltered.  The 
Baptism  and  Commination  Services  have  been  wisely 
shortened.  The  V enite  omits  the  last  four  verses  begin¬ 
ning :  “To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice”  and  ending, 
“They  should  not  enter  into  My  rest.”  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  are  so  shortened  that  the  last  becomes  only  : 
“  Thou  shalt  not  covet.”  The  Psalms  are  so  much 
reduced  in  number  and  kind  as  to  be  specially  selected 
for  every  Sunday  on  no  intelligible  principle.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  (very  badly  translated)  is  mercifully 
(after  such  a  translation)  reduced  to  permissive  recital  at 
the  rate  of  only  once  a  year.  There  is  also  in  both  parts 
of  the  Book  a  wise  economy  in  the  repetition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer. 

(ii)  Intelligibility.  In  the  order  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  “  Bishops  and  Curates  ”  are  now 
“  Bishops  and  Clergy.”  In  the  Marriage  Service  the 
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archaic :  “  With  my  body  I  thee  worship  ”  has  become 
“  honour.”  In  the  Baptismal  Office  the  unintelligible 
question  to  the  Godparent :  “  Wilt  thou  be  baptised  in 
this  faith  ?  ”  has  by  a  transposition  of  certain  sentences 
become  :  “  Dost  thou  in  his  \i.e.,  the  child’s]  name  ask 
for  baptism  ?  ”  The  “  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh  ”  have 
wisely  become  “  sinful.”  The  Confirmation  has  an  im¬ 
proved  opening  which  derives  the  rite  from  Apostolic 
sanction  recorded  in  Acts  viii.  12-17.  In  the  Prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant  “  indifferently  ”  is  rendered  “  im¬ 
partially.”  Later  on  “  lively  ”  suitably  changes  to 
“  living.”  Thus  often  in  Epistle  and  Gospel  a  few 
delicate  and  hardly  perceptible  changes  restore  the  sense 
of  the  original.  The  spurious  i  John  v.  7  disappears. 
St.  Paul’s  “  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto 
you  ” — it  is  one  of  the  Apostle’s  shortest ! — has  been 
rightly  turned  :  “  with  how  large  letters  ”  {i.e.,  characters). 
In  the  Athanasian  Creed  the  famous  rumble  of  “  incom- 
prehensibles  ”  becomes — more  correctly  perhaps  but  with 
loss  of  music  to  the  ear — “  infinite  ”  (immensns').  Why 
not  “  immeasurable  ”  or,  better  still,  “  indefinable  ” 

{aKaTaXTfTTTov)  ? 

(iii)  Variety.  In  the  Marriage  Service  the  woman’s 
“  obey  ”  and  “  obedient  ”  disappear.  So  does  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  “  endow  ”  :  they  both  now  “  share  ”  alike.  Is 
this  a  gain  to  the  language  of  either  custom,  devotion, 
Nature  or  grace  It  is  difficult  to  say.  There  are  many 
additional  prayers,  such  as  for  Sunday,  for  Missions,  for 
Industries,  for  Harvest,  for  Elections,  for  Confirmation 
classes  and  so  forth.  Some  of  these  are  fair.  A  few  are 
good.  But  most  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  that  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  piety  which  archbishops  are  in  the  habit  of 
inflicting  on  long-suffering  congregations  at  critical 
periods  of  national  history.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  new  English ; 

O  God,  Who  throuj^h  the  tcach-i«^'  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  didst  prepare 
the  disciples  for  the  com-iii.tj  of  the  Comforter  :  Make  ready,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Thy  servants  who  at  this  time  are  seek-t«^ 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  lay-i«g  on  of  hands,  that,  draw-ing 
near  with  penitent  and  faithful  hearts,  they  may  be  filled  with  the  power 
of  His  divine  indwell-in^’'  (p.  122). 
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There  is  a  particularly  useful  variation  for  the  burial 
of  a  child,  which  adds  such  suitable  sentences  as  the 
following : 

He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd  :  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
His  arm  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom. — Isa.  xl.,  ii. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the 
sun  light  on  them  nor  any  heat,  etc.  [From  Rev.  vii.,  i6,  17.] 

Two  suitable  prayers  follow  for  the  comfort  of  the 
bereaved  parents.  By  these  doubtful  variations  is  the 
gain  worth  the  loss?  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Now 
to  come  to  a  more  crucial  matter.  This  composite  Book 
seems  to  lean,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  two  apparent  direc¬ 
tions — Modernism  and  Anglo-Catholicism.  Let  us  take 
the  first  of  these  issues.  In  the  Marriage  Service  there  is 
a  clean  sweep  of  such  Old  Testament  characters  as  Adam 
and  Eve,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  In 
the  Baptism  Service  the  Flood  and  the  Red  Sea  dis¬ 
appear.  So  also  God’s  “  wrath  against  sin  ”  and  “man’s 
birth  in  sin  ”  vanish  from  the  Baptism  Service,  the  V cnitc 
and  the  Psalter.  The  miracle  of  Pentecost  has  gone 
from  the  Proper  Preface  at  Whitsun.  So  has  the  account 
of  the  Creation  of  man  before  woman,  from  which  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  deduced  the  subordination  of  woman 
to  man.  The  reasons  for  these  wholesale  changes  may 
be  due  to  an  excessive  desire  for  brevity  or  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  desire  to  be  up  to  date.  But,  whatever  reason  be 
urged,  it  will  be  certain  to  be  interpreted  by  the  public 
as  a  sop  thrown  to  the  Modernist  in  order  to  secure  his 
adhesion  for  the  equal  sop  thrown  to  the  Anglo-Catholic. 
For  there  is  clearly  a  leaning  in  the  direction  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  is  fairly 
clear.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  while 
disbelieving  in  any  earthly  “  altar  ”  or  any  kind  of 
localised  Presence,  allowed  themselves  by  metonymy  to 
call  the  Sign  by  the  name  of  the  thing  signified.  On  all 
these  points  they  are  express.  For  example,  St. 
Chrysostom  definitely  explains  that  the  sanctifying  of  the 
bread  makes  it  “  thought  worthy  to  be  called  the  Lord’s 
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body,  although  the  nature  of  bread  remains,  and  we  pro¬ 
claim  not  two  bodies  but  the  one  body  belonging  to  the 
Son,”  Pope  Gelasius  expressly  rules  that  “the  nature 
of  bread  ceases  not  to  exist.”  Another  Pope  expressly 
condemns  wafers  as  savouring  of  heresy.  Thus  Tran- 
substantiation  is  clearly  ruled  out.  As  Theodoret  ex¬ 
plains  : 

Our  Saviour  interchanfjed  the  names,  and  to  the  Body  gave  the 
name  of  the  Sacrament  (  ^{fi^oXov  )  and  to  the  Sacrament  that  of  His 
Body :  so  having  called  Himself  a  Vine  He  entitled  the  Sacrament 
{^vfi$o\ov)  [His]  blood.  .  .  .  For  neither  after  Consecration  do  the 
mystic  symbols  depart  from  their  own  proper  nature.  For  they  remain  in 
their  former  essence  and  figure  and  form,  and  can  be  seen  and  touched  as 
before.  But  in  thought  they  are  conceived  as  being  those  things  which 
they  are  believed  to  be  and  [as  such  they  are]  believed  and  adored, 
(vofirai  .  .  .  an€p  cycvcro  .  .  .  ovra  ait€p  niartvfTai) . 


It  is  true  that  the  Fathers  frequently  use  the  wild 
rhetoric  of  our  modern  Anglo-Catholics.  But,  unlike 
their  degenerate  descendants,  the  Fathers  have  the 
honesty  to  explain  their  true  meaning.  It  is  clear  what 
the  Fathers’  belief  was.  St.  Chrysostom  proves  that 
they  apply  to  the  Sign  what  in  strict  propriety  is  true  only 
of  the  thing  in  itself.  This  was  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  Church.  It  is  still  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church.  '  ' 

But  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  831  Paschasius  Radbertus  proposed  a  revolution. 
The  words  “  This  is  My  body  ”  (which  in  the  mouth  of 
Christ  could  only  have  had  a  symbolical  and,  therefore,  a 
metaphorical  meaning)  he  proposed  to  treat  as  involving 
in  the  mouth  of  the  priest  a  quasi-miraculous  transforma¬ 
tion  !  The  Emperor  in  his  fear  summoned  Ratramniis 
to  answer  this  impudent  innovation.  Ratramnus’  book 
revived  with  Berengar,  with  Wyclif,  and,  lastly,  with 
Ridley  at  the  Reformation.  Ridley  handed  it  to 
Cranmer.  With  Ratramnus  in  his  hand  Cranmer  began 
,  to  recast  into  the  old  primitive  mould  the  corrupt  sacra¬ 
mental  theology  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 

The  Paschasian  theory  (which  in  1215  was  formulated 
in  the  gross  sense  of  an  actual  Transubstantiation)  was  in 
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possession.  How  could  Cranmer  restore  the  old  Faith? 
In  1549  he  cautiously  introduced  an  halfway  English 
version  of  the  old  Mass,  greatly  improving  the  theology 
and  language  while  retaining  something  of  the 
sequences.  He  omitted  the  “  fraction  ”  and  introduced 
from  the  Eastern  Church  a  full  Invocation  {Efiklesis)  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  elements :  “  that  they  may  become  tmto 
us  the  Body,”  etc.  Alas,  at  this  point  the  Roman  Bishop 
Gardiner  intervened  in  public  debate  with  Cranmer  and 
insisted  that  he  could  read  into  the  new  Anglican  book 
all  the  Roman  implications  of  the  old.  To  finally  break 
with  all  superstition  Cranmer  issued  in  1552  a  new  book. 
In  this  he  divided  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  into  three  parts, 
redistributed  and  scattered  the  rest  of  the  Liturgy  in  a 
different  sequence,  so  that  (among  other  things)  the  Gloria 
in  excelsis  came  last  instead  of  first.  He  removed  the 
Invocation  [Efiklesis)  and  all  prayers  for  the  dead, 
changed  the  title  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  into  “A 
Prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ’s  Church,”  adding 
the  important  words  militant  here  in  earth.  He 
abolished  wafers  and  vestments  and  substituted  for  “  the 
Priest  humbly  standing  afore  the  midst  of  the  Altar,”  the 
“North  Side”  of  “the  Holy  Table.”  He  forbade— 
in  the  teeth  of  Bucer  and  a  Lasko’s  defence  of  the 
practice — even  concurrent  Communion  in  the  sense  of 
Reservation  for  the  Sick.  He  removed  the  words  “  The 
body  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  given  for  you  ”  and  reintroduced 
into  the  ante-Communion  a  prayer  for  the  King.  A  greater 
breach  with  the  past  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is 
useless  to  deny  it.  Even  Elizabeth  acquiesced.  And 
the  High  Church  Bishops  of  the  last  revision  (1662)  dared 
not  disturb  it.  It  created  the  theology  of  our  three 
greatest  English  Theologians,  Hooker  in  the  sixteenth, 
Burnet  in  the  seventeenth,  and  Waterland  in  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  Through  Waterland  it  directly 
countered  a  good  deal  of  semi-Roman  teaching  that 
filtered  by  way  of  the  Non-jurors  into  works  like  Johnson’s 
Unbloody  Sacrifice. 

Now,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  new  Prayer  Book? 
It  breaks  in  two  (instead  of  three)  the  primitive  Liturgical 
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rite  of  the  fourth  century !  Alas,  it  also  authorises  the 
very  late  use  of  wafers  and  of  vestments.  It  rightly 
restores  the  Commemoration  of  the  Dead.  But,  alas,  it  also 
removes  the  sub-title,  “  The  Lord’s  Supper,”  and  omits 
the  phrase  “  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  ”  presented  “  in 
remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion  ”  that  we  “  may  be 
partakers  of  His  Body  and  blood.”  It  rightly  returns  to 
the  first  Prayer  Book,  which  preserves  a  “  remembrance  ” 
of  the  Passion,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  leading  up  to 
the  fuller  Epiklesis,  and  invokes  on  the  elements  the 
descent  of  “Thy  Holy  and  lifegiving  Spirit.”  But,  alas, 
Reservation  is  restored  apparently  not  (as  one  rubric  avers) 
“  only  for  the  communion  of  the  Sick,”  but  also  for 
perpetual  reservation.  Now  here  is  the  crux  : 

If  further  provision  is  needed  .  .  .  the  Priest,  if  the  Bishop  shall  so 
permit,  may  to  that  end  .  .  .  reserve  so  much  of  the  consecrated  Bread 
and  Wine  as  is  needed  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  favour  (with 
Bucer  and  a  Lasko)  some  of  these  restorations,  especially 
the  Invocation  and  the  Special  Communion  for  the  Sick. 
But,  alas,  there  is  the  danger  of  gross  abuses.  For  is  it 
possible  to  “  reserve  ”  without  recourse  to  a  “  tabernacle,” 
or  so  to  reserve  it  as  not  to  “  localise  ”  that  very  “  Real 
Presence,”  to  which  as  a  term  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
objects,  and  which  willy-nilly  the  Anglo-Catholic  devotee 
is  determined  to  “  adore  ”  }  The  history  of  past  error  is  a 
warning  for  all  time.  Perhaps  on  this  issue  the  opinion 
of  two  experts  will  suffice  to  close  the  controversy : — 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  and,  generally  speaking,  up  to  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century  the  Eucharist  (and  especially 
the  consecrated  bread)  was  widely  used  outside  the  Christian  assembly 
.  .  .  as  a  token  of  love  to  those  .  .  .  prevented  from  attending  .  .  . 
[and]  as  a  sign  of  communion.  ...  In  the  Western  Church  .  .  .  the 
danger  of  misuse  outside  the  Church  has  been  met  (or  supposed  to  be  met) 
by  Reservation  in  a  special  receptacle,  which  has  gradually  come  to  take 
a  prominent  part  ...  in  the  popular  Service  of  Benediction.  .  .  .  The 
original  intention  of  the  Reservation  [was]  not  for  the  purposes  of  adora¬ 
tion  but  for  safety.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  some  .should  wish  to  restore 
Reservation  for  the  .Sick  :  but  it  is  certainly  very  rarely  necessary  and, 
being  directly  contrary  to  the  rubrics  of  our  Communion  Office,  it  must 
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be  pronounced  unlawful  without  fresh  authority.  Nor  should  I  personally 
be  anxious  to  move  for  such  authority.  'The  dangers  of  Profanity  on  one 
side  and  of  Superstition  on  the  other  have  been  proved  too  great ;  and  we 
had  better  not  hamper  ourselves  with  such  dangers.  (Bp.  J.  Wordsworth, 
The  II.  Communion,  p.  115:  “Four  Visitation  Addresses”;  Parker’s, 
Oxford,  1891  :  is.  net.) 

On  February  9th,  1907,  Bishop  Wordsworth  told  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  that  “  restrictions  ”  against 
the  abuses  of  Reservation  had  practically,  in  the  London 
diocese  for  proof,  been  found  “  absolutely  futile.” 

Yet  the  Bishops  in  the  new  Prayer  Book  are  yielding 
this  essential  point  in  debate.  They  are  even  alleging 
that  the  New  Book  is  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  that 
Royal  Commission  of  1906  which  expressly  denounced 
the  very  ritualistic  excesses  which  the  Bishops  are  to-day 
prepared  to  allow !  On  the  whole,  while  we  are  in  favour 
fro  ianto  of  many  of  the  new  proposals,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  Bishop  of  Norwich’s  courageous  conclusion : 

Looh  at  the  rubrics  before  Holy  Communion.  ...  It  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  every  syllable  of  the  Old  Book  stands.  Let  us  be  accurate.  .  .  . 
At  the  moment  one  School  .  .  .  speaks  more  loudly  than  any  other.  The 
present  revision  tends  in  one  direction.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  revision 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  mark  you  .  .  .  more  and  more 
will  be  asked.  .  .  .  The  new  Prayer  Book  reintroduces  into  the  Church  of 
England  something  which  .  .  .  must  .  .  .  more  widely  diffuse  the 
cardinal  error.  ...  It  touches  the  very  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  ...  It  is  not  a  manner  of  worship  only  but  the  Truth  itself  which 
is  at  stake.  ...  It  obviously  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  parlia¬ 
mentarian.  ...  It  is  guided  as  much  by  policy  as  by  principle.  (Bishop 
of  Norwich  at  Sion  College ;  also  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  February  13th, 
1927.) 

Now  hear  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  High  Churchman 
of  the  school  of  Wordsworth,  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  at  once  from  Italy  his  full  agreement  with  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich : 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Bishops’  House  I  experienced  an  ever- 
increasing  sense  of  depression.  ...  1  realised  that  our  revision  amounted 
to  the  compilation  of  a  new  Prayer  Book.  .  .  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  newer  Anglo-Catholic  party  ...  a  clumsy  expedient  .  .  .  which  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure.  ...  It  was  the  intention  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  debates  and  made  effective  by  the  inclusion  of  certain 
words  and  phrases  that  the  two  Services  should  appeal  to  two  different 
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parties  in  the  Church  which  seemed  to  me  so  disastrous.  ...  I  expect  no 
immediate  disruption  .  .  .  but  we  were  rendering  this  disaster  more 
probable.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  two  Communion  Services  must  tend  to  arrest 
[the]  growing  desire  for  unity  and  crystallise  our  differences.  .  .  .  The 
creation  of  a  new  Canon  or  Consecration  Prayer  affected  me  still  more 
deeply.  {Exeter  Diocesan  Gazette,  February.) 

Then  he  adds :  “  The  new  form  brings  us  no  nearer 
peace  with  our  Catholic  brethren,  while  it  digs  deeper  the 
trench  which  separates  us  from  the  Protestant  churches.” 
Precisely.  And  if  Parliament  be  tempted  to  yield  to 
clerical  agitation  it  may  well  be  asked  to  pause  before  a 
consummation  that  may  legalise  anarchy,  condone 
confusion,  and  enthrone  strife. 


WHAT  IS  TRADE  UNION  LAW? 

A  Glance  at  Status  and  Growth 
By  John  R.  Raynes 

Controversy  has  raged  over  trade  union  law  at  periods 
for  a  century  past,  and  to-day  the  Government  stands 
pledged  to  the  introduction  of  a  further  Bill  on  the  subject. 
A  review,  stated  as  impartially  as  possible,  may  be  of 
interest  in  the  light  of  the  present  position,  but  its  limits 
need  first  to  be  narrowed  by  the  elimination  of  those 
numerous  laws  which  deal  in  a  general  sense  with  industrial 
conditions,  or  in  a  particular  sense  with  such  staple  indus¬ 
tries  as  mining.  There  then  emerge  certain  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  stand  out  as  landmarks  in  the  legal  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  union  history. 

Each  one  of  these  opened  out  new  and  wider  possi¬ 
bilities  and  each  was  at  once  exploited  to  the  full  by  the 
section  of  society  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  To-day’s 
problem  is  not  so  much  that  of  reversing  a  natural  process 
or  of  depriving  trade  unionism  of  legal  privileges,  so  much 
as  preventing  flagrant  defiance  or  abuse  of  the  law  and 
making  punishment  applicable  to  those  responsible  if  again 
they  call  upon  millions  of  organised  workers  to  withdraw, 
and  so  to  prevent  society  journeying  upon  its  lawful 
occasions.  The  legislative  measures  which  furnish  the 
charter  of  trade  union  action  in  this  country  may  be  cited 
as  follows : — 

1.  — 1825. — Peel’s  Act  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws. 

2.  — 1871. — The  Trade  Union  Act,  making  trade  societies  legal. 

3.  — 1875. — The  Amendment  of  Criminal  and  Civil  Law. 

4.  — 1876. — The  Trade  Union  Amendment  Act.  The  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act. 

5.  — 1906. — The  Trade  Disputes  Act. 

0. — 1913. — ^The  Trade  Union  Act. 

Considerable  hostility  has  centred  against  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  two  most  recent  of  these  Acts,  although 
neither  of  them  gives  any  sanction  for  such  an  event  as  a 
general  strike  by  all  unions.  The  attempt  made  in  that 
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direction  in  May  last,  when  nearly  two  million  workers 
ceased  operations,  was  declared  to  be  illegal  by  Sir  John 
Simon,  and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Justice  Astbury  made  a 
similar  pronouncement  when  delivering  judgment  in  the 
case  of  The  Sailors  and  Firemens’  Union  : — 

Now  no  member  of  the  plaintiff  union,  or  any  trade  union  in  this 
country,  can  lose  his  trade  union  benefits  by  refusing  to  obey  unlawful 
orders  and  the  orders  of  the  Trades  Union  Council  and  the  unions  acting 
in  obedience  thereto  in  bringing  about  a  so-called  general  strike  are  un¬ 
lawful  orders. 

“  A  wrongful  act  ”  was  indeed  admitted  by  the  officials 
of  the  railway,  transport  and  other  industries  in  the  terms  of 
settlement  they  subsequently  signed,  and  it  is  questionable 
if  the  provisions  of  any  Act  could  be  quoted  as  permissive 
of  that  stoppage.  If  illegal,  then  grounds  of  action  for 
damages  of  a  colossal  character  would  lie  against  the 
General  Council  and  the  respective  trade  union  executives, 
but  so  far  no  great  employing  undertaking  has  taken  a  case 
to  law  for  recovery  of  damages.  There  are  most  grave 
perils  ahead  unless  the  law  of  the  realm  is  capable  of 
defining  the  limits  of  trade  union  action,  and  of  imposing 
and  recovering  damages  for  breaches  of  the  law.  The 
average  layman  has  no  conception  of  the  parasitic  growth 
of  Communism  within  trade  union  branches.  The  design 
and  direction  of  the  whole  plan  of  “  penetration  ”  are  in 
highly  skilled  hands,  and  subtle  and  simultaneous  move¬ 
ments  are  now  taking  place  with  the  following  objects : — 

1.  — The  capture  of  the  Miners’  Federation. 

2.  — The  destruction  of  opposition  to  Communist  decisions  at  the 
September  Trades  Union  Congress. 

The  best  service  that  Labour  leaders  could  confer  upon 
their  organised  followers  would  be  a  joint  promotion  of 
such  a  measure  as  should  guarantee  trade  union  preserva¬ 
tion,  with  freedom  to  take  political  action,  but  with  clearly 
expressed  restrictions  upon  the  methods  that  can  be 
adopted  in  industrial  disputes.  That  is  their  surest  and 
most  effective  way  of  “  clearing  out  the  Reds.”  The  fear 
of  the  operation  is  only  the  measure  of  the  growTh  of  the 
disease,  but  a  lack  of  courage  to  face  it  during  the  present 
year  may  prove  fatal  to  the  movement  as  we  know  it.  The 
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new  Constitution  of  the  British  Mineworkers’  Union 
declares  the  trade  unions  to  be  effete  and  beyond  their 
period  of  service.  Far  greater  power  for  disruption  of 
society  is  wanted  by  those  ambitious  to  dictate,  and  the 
seat  of  dictation  is  undoubtedly  Moscow.  From  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  and  British  leaders  I  could 
develop  and  substantiate  the  warning,  but  my  theme  is  the 
legal  history  which  has  produced  a  grave  problem. 
Within,  there  is  a  rebel  cry  “  Change  your  leaders  ” ; 
without,  there  is  a  calmer  cry  “  Change  your  methods.” 
One  cause  will  win. 

By  the  repeal  in  1824-1825  of  the  Combination  Laws 
Parliament  freed  the  workers  from  disabilities  to  act 
together  to  raise  or  maintain  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment.  It  legalised  the  theory  of  combination,  but 
it  retained  restriction  upon  methods  of  combined  action  as 
being  possible  methods  in  restraint  of  trade.  There  were 
convictions  for  conspiracy,  and  the  funds  of  trade  unions 
were  not  considered  to  be  protected  by  law  from  theft  by 
a  dishonest  official.  The  notice  calling  the  first  Trades 
Union  Congress — held  in  June,  1868 — had  on  the  agenda 
as  one  of  the  matters  for  discussion  :  — 

The  present  inequality  of  the  law  in  regard  to  conspiracy,  intimidation, 
picketing,  coercion,  etc. 

Continued  agitation  led  to  the  Parliamentary  successes 
of  1871-1875,  and  the  President  of  the  1872  Congress 
hailed  the  Act  of  the  previous  year  as  “  the  full  and  final 
solution  of  this  long-standing  problem.”  Their  property 
was  protected  under  Section  8,  which  provided  that  their 
trustees  could  sue  or  be  sued  in  respect  of  property.  Sec¬ 
tion  4  expressly  prohibited  the  courts  from  entertaining 
any  action  which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  damages 
for  any  of  the  following  : — 

1.  — Any  agreement  between  members  of  a  trade  union  as  such,  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  on  which  any  members  for  the  time  being  of  such 
trade  union  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  employ, 
or  be  employed. 

2.  — Any  agrc^ement  for  the  payment  by  any  subscription  on  penalty  to  a 
trade  union. 

3.  — Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union. 

4.  — Any  agreement  made  between  one  trade  union  and  another. 

VOL.  CXXI.  N.S.  S 
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Disappointment  quickly  followed  the  pride  of  trade 
unionism,  and  as  a  protest  against  legal  interpretations 
of  the  Act  a  third  candidate  entered  the  political  arena  at 
Woolwich  in  1873,  and  at  the  1874  Congress  Henry  Broad- 
hurst  reported  that  the  miners,  iron  workers,  and  other 
societies  had  voted  money  for  Parliamentary  candidates. 
Thirteen  of  these  Labour  candidates  went  to  the  ballot  at 
the  next  election,  as  a  result  of  which  Alex.  Macdonald 
and  Thomas  Burt  became  the  first  Labour  members.  In 
1875  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871  was  un¬ 
conditionally  repealed.  The  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  hoX  put  definite  and  reasonable  limits  to  the 
question  of  conspiracy  in  trade  disputes.  It  permitted 
peaceful  picketing,  and  there  passed  into  the  general 
criminal  law  the  matters  of  violence  and  intimidation. 
This  legislation  was  welcomed  as  “  the  greatest  boon  ever 
given  to  the  sons  of  toil,”  and  the  Trade  Union  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  of  1876  did  but  crown  the  agitation  by  conceding 
minor  revisions. 

In  the  year  1891  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  trade  union  law.  It  sat  for  two  years,  and  cost 
£50,0(X>,  but  it  made  no  recommendations,  and  led  to  no 
reforms.  The  next  development  was  much  more  dramatic, 
for  the  Tail  Vale  judgment  against  the  A.S.R.S.  in  1900 
excited  international  interest.  The  Law  Lords  decided  in 
that  case  that  a  trade  union  could  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
capacity  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
action  of  its  officers,  and  the  old  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  was  compelled  to  pay  ;^23,ooo  in 
damages  and  to  incur  a  total  cost  of  £42,000.  Indignation 
over  this  judgment  developed  an  increasing  militancy  in 
trade  unionism  up  to  the  1906  General  Election,  when  fifty 
Labour  candidates  took  the  field,  of  whom  twenty-nine 
were  successful.  The  much-debated  Trades  Disputes  Act 
of  1906  was  the  sequel.  It  conferred  three  new  and  excep¬ 
tional  privileges  : — 

1.  — An  act  done  in  concert  shall  not  be  actionable  if  it  would  not  have 
been  actionable  if  done  by  a  single  person. 

2.  — Attendance  solely  in  order  to  inform  people  or  persuade  peacefully 
shall  be  lawful. 

3.  — .\n  inducement  to  break  a  contract  of  service  is  not  actionable. 
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It  gave,  in  effect,  immunity  from  the  consequences  of 
illegal  acts.  Section  4  said  : — 

An  action  against  a  trade  union,  whether  of  workmen  or  masters,  or 
against  any  members  or  officials  thereof  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all 
other  members  of  the  trade  union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union  shall  not  be 
entertained  by  any  court. 


Section  5  (3)  defined  a  trade  dispute  to  mean  “  any 
dispute  between  employers  and  workmen,  or  between 
workmen  and  workmen,  which  is  connected  with  employ¬ 
ment  or  non-employment,  or  the  terms  of  employment  or 
the  conditions  of  labour.” 

This  was  deemed  a  true  charter  of  emancipation,  an  end 
of  legal  quibbling,  but  a  first-class  issue  was  raised  in 
1908  by  W.  V.  Osborne  in  his  action  to  restrain  the 
A.S.R.S.  from  spending  any  of  its  money  on  political 
objects,  as  being  beyond  the  power  and  rights  of  a  union. 
A  judgment  in  Osborne’s  favour  vitally  affected  every 
trade  union,  for  all  had  more  or  less  subsidised  political 
activity.  A  period  of  disgruntlement,  upheaval  and  great 
strikes  followed.  A  decision  in  1911  to  allow  a  payment 
of  £400  a  year  to  members  of  Parliament  did  not  appease 
the  disaffected,  and  we  had  the  railway  strike  of  19  ii  and 
the  coal  strike  of  1912.  In  1913  came  the  Trade  Union 
Act  which  authorised  political  action  by  trade  unions,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  objects  should  be  “  statutory” — a  very  im¬ 
portant  qualification  in  view  of  the  days  ahead — that  by 
ballot  vote  a  majority  of  members  was  in  favour  of  political 
action,  and  that  any  member  who  desired  to  contract  out 
might  do  so.  In  relation  to  these  events  it  is  of  interest 
now  to  observe  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  numerical 


strength  : — 

Year. 

No.  of  Unions. 

Total  Membership. 

1870 

49 

289,430 

187s 

109 

539.823 

i8go 

211 

1,470,191 

1905 

205 

1,541,000 

1910 

212 

>.647,715 

1915 

215 

2,682,357 

1920 

215 

6,505.482 

1925 

203 

4,342,982 

s  2 
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In  April  last  these  trade  unions  had  reserve  funds  of 

1 2,500,000,  and  the  annual  income  was  little  less — 
£11,835,000.  They  are  a  formidable  force,  both  financially 
and  numerically,  and  they  are  capable  of  either  great 
service  or  great  disaster.  Extremists  within  are  making 
desperate  efforts  to  secure  centralised  control  that  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  dictatorship,  and  complete  discipline  by  the 
organised  mass.  The  definite  goal  of  that  section  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  the  creation  of 
“  the  co-operative  commonwealth.”  A  need  exists,  there¬ 
fore,  to  preserve  statutory  and  legitimate  limits  for  trade 
union  action,  and  efforts  to  amend  the  law  are  confined  by 
certain  considerations,  as : 

1.  — The  avoidance  of  expressing  hostility  or  prejudice  in  legislation. 

2.  — The  safeguarding  of  investments  and  mutual  benefits  for  millions  of 
workmen. 

3.  — A  national  assertion  against  Communist  methods  in  this  country. 

The  difficulties  are  not  insuperable  if  the  problem  is 
tackled  in  the  right  spirit. 


TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW 
By  Sir  Frank  Fox 

The  British  people — whose  genius  for  coming  to  sensible 
and  good-tempered  policies  reconciling  the  principles  of 
authority  and  of  liberty  gave  models  to  the  world  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government  and  of  a  free  Press — likewise  set 
the  foundations,  in  the  organisation  of  the  early  trade 
unions,  of  a  system  of  adjusting  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  admirable  in  spirit  and  giving 
fair  promise  of  developing  into  an  effective  means  of 
keeping  industrial  peace.  A  knowledge  of  those  early 
British  trade  unions  and  their  work  is  the  best  starting 
point  for  an  examination  of  the  unhappy  Labour  position 
to-day.  They  had  no  policy  of  “  class  war  ”  :  their  aim 
was,  by  fair  collective  bargaining  with  employers,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  worker  in  matters  of  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  labour.  The  common  sense  of  their 
founders  was  shown  in  the  fairly  general  rule  prohibiting 
all  discussions  of  religion  and  politics :  the  spirit  of 
economic  realism  in  the  formation  of  special  migration 
funds  to  assist  surplus  labour  to  find  openings  elsewhere  ; 
the  high  ideals  of  comradeship  in  the  fact  that  officials 
were  offered  little  recompense  but  the  honour  of  service. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  closely  this  early  type 
of  British  trade  unionism  in  Australia  (to  which  Dominion 
it  had  been  transplanted)  when  I  was  editor  of  the  official 
trade  union  paper  and  member  (and,  for  a  term,  president) 
of  a  General  Workers’  Union.  It  was  sturdily  inde¬ 
pendent,  stubborn  in  maintaining  its  rights,  greatly 
courageous  in  standing  out  against  injustice,  but  reason¬ 
able  and  patriotic.  It  was  not  political  in  character. 
When  a  Political  Labour  Party  was  first  formed  in 
Australia  there  was  no  system  of  imposing  trade  union 
levies  for  its  support.  Members  of  trade  unions  were  left 
with  their  liberty  unfettered  to  join  the  Political  Labour 
Leagues  or  not  as  they  thought  fit.  This  fact,  it  may  be 
recorded,  did  not  hinder,  probably  helped,  the  progress  of 
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that  Political  Labour  Party,  Things  have  changed  since 
in  Australia  as  here,  but  the  trade  unions  there,  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  reproducing  with  close  fidelity  the 
British  trade  unions  of  the  same  era,  were  admirable  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  working  out  of  that  task  which  civilisation 

ordains  of  a  more  equal  distribution  of  social  opportunities. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  ^  ^  ^  *?V  “TT 

Up  to  1867  I  should  say  the  British  race  was  on 
the  right  path  to  settle  “  The  Labour  Question.”  There 
were  then  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  violent  strikes  had 
shown  impatience  at  the  slowness  in  dealing  with  the 
unsettlement  of  labour  conditions  consequent  upon  the 
rapid  development  of  the  “  industrial  epoch.”  But  the 
national  conscience,  as  reflected  in  the  terms  of  reference 
to  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labour,  showed  a  clear  recognition  of  this,  and  the  trade 
unions  were  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  assisting  the  national 
conscience  to  find  effective  means  of  expression.  The 
Royal  Commission  of  1867  was  asked  to  find  a  method  of 
settlement  “  arising  from  feelings  of  equity  and  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest  and  mutual  forbearance  which 
should  exist  between  contracting  parties,  who  can  best 
promote  their  several  chances  of  advantage  by  aiding  and 
accommodating  each  other.”  It  presented  a  clear  and 
sensible  report.  That  report  was  not  followed,  and  most 
steps  taken  in  regard  to  Labour  since  have  been  in  the 
wrong  direction,  until  we  have  arrived  at  the  position  in 
1927  when  we  are  pursuing  the  ideal  of  industrial  peace 
by  the  fantastic  methods  of  denying  to  the  industrial 
classes  political  liberty  :  of  setting  aside  natural  justice 
and  the  Common  Law  of  England  by  investing  trade 
organisations  with  powers  to  boycott,  to  beset  and  intimi¬ 
date,  to  libel;  and  of  permitting,  if  not  actually  encourag¬ 
ing,  these  organisations  to  be  used  by  foreign  enemies  as 

a  means  of  attacking  our  social  order. 

****** 

Note  how  this  position  has  been  reached  step  by  step, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evil  influence,  deflecting  the 
nation’s  well-meaning  purpose,  has  been  that  of  the  party 
politician  seeking  not  justice  but  some  advantage  of 
faction.  The  legislation  of  1871  and  1875,  departing 
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from  the  majority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867, 
started  us  on  the  curious  path  of  seeking  to  find  what 
measure  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  trade  unions,  if  it 
were  legalised  by  Statute,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  them 
in  a  position  strong  enough  to  make  them  equal  factors  in 
collective  bargaining  with  employers.  To  illustrate  with 
an  analogy,  if  the  problem  were  to  see  that  a  fair  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  of  a  partnership  account,  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  provide  that  certain  of  the  partners  should 
be  authorised  to  steal  to  some  extent,  to  use  violence  to 
some  extent,  to  conspire  with  outside  parties  to  some 
extent,  in  order  to  place  them  on  equal  terms  with  other 
partners  } 

Once  started  on  the  path  of  seeking  peace  through 
legalising  injustice,  the  downward  course  was  rapid. 
People  whose  object  was  not  the  betterment  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  but  the  destruction  of  social  order  were  quick  to 
see  that  an  effective  weapon  had  been  provided  for  their 
hands  in  these  Statute-protected  bodies  with  powers  out¬ 
side  of  the  Common  Law.  Trade  unions  were  formed  not 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  cause  of 
industrial  peace,  but  for  promoting  revolutionary  tenets 
the  Ayrshire  Miners’  Union,  with  its  declaration  of 
principle  that  “  the  principles  of  trade  unionism,  properly 
understood  and  applied,  aim  at  a  reversal  of  the  present 
social  order  ”).  At  the  same  time  the  existing  trade  unions 
were  subjected  to  systematic  infiltration  by  the  disciples 
of  Karl  Marx  with  his  policy :  “  In  most  countries  of 
Europe  violence  must  be  the  lever  of  our  social  reform. 
We  must  finally  have  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to 
establish  the  rule  of  Labour.  The  revolution  must  be 
universal.” 

'i'here  were  some  protests.  A  courageous  one  was  that 
of  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  of  the  United  Society  of  Boiler¬ 
makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  in  reporting  to 
his  Society  on  the  movement  to  capture  the  trade  unions 
by  the  agents  of  social  revolution :  “  They  would  curse 
Labour  with  restricted  freedom,  with  diminished  resources, 
with  arrested  progress,  with  abject  dependence  and 
demoralisation  that  all  these  bring.” 

But  the  general  tendency,  after  1875,  was  to  drag  the 
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trade  unions  further  and  further  from  their  real  work  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  and  to  make  them  Marxian  “  nuclei  - 
to  quote  a  jargon  word  of  the  movement.  In  1893  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  definitely  declared  for  a  Socialist 
policy;  and  the  Congress  of  1894 — which  now  called  itself 
the  “  Parliament  of  Labour  ”  as  a  forewarning  of  the 
Soviet  idea — endorsed  the  decision. 

Nor  were  the  social  revolutionaries  using  the  trade 
unions  to  further  their  plans  content  with  the  degree  of 
wrong-doing  already  legalised.  They  recognised  that  the 
greater  the  power  of  a  trade  union  to  conspire,  to  intimi¬ 
date,  to  hold  the  general  community  to  ransom,  the  greater 
its  usefulness  as  a  weapon  of  destruction.  By  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  of  1906  they  obtained  a  large  further  instal¬ 
ment.  Trade  unions  from  that  date  could  legally  picket 
homes  and  workshops  to  prevent  people  from  working,  and 
could  commit  any  tortious  acts  “  in  contemplation  or  in 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute.”  How  wide  was  the 
licence  given  by  this  Act  is  illustrated  by  the  case  Vacher 
and  Sons  v.  The  London  Society  of  Compositors  (Court 
of  Appeal,  1912,  House  of  Lords,  1913).  Plaintiffs  sued 
for  libels  and  for  conspiracy  to  publish  libels  concerning 
them.  Defendant  trade  union  pleaded  that  under  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  the  action  was  not  tenable. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  agreed  that  “  this  is  an  action  which 
cannot  be  entertained  in  any  court.  .  .  .The  act  alleged  in 
this  action,  namely,  libel,  was  an  act  done  in  contempla¬ 
tion  or  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  by  the  trade  union 
as  such.”  On  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  this  judgment 
was  upheld.  To  libel  a  man  or  a  firm  is  to  do  a  wrong. 
Under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  a  trade  union  may 
commit  that  wrong  “  in  contemplation  or  in  furtherance  of 
a  trade  dispute  ”  without  legal  penalty. 

This  Trade  Disputes  Act  was  passed  by  a  Liberal 
Government  with  the  help  of  the  Irish  Party  and  with  at 
least  a  degree  of  connivance  by  the  Conservative  Party. 
All  were  thinking  of  party  interests  and  not  of  the  nation’s 
interests,  for  in  that  year  there  was  the  clearest  evidence 
that  the  new  powers  granted  to  trade  unions  were  not  likely 
to  be  used  in  the  cause  of  industrial  peace.  Nor  is  that 
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the  end  of  the  story  of  legislative  concessions.  A 
Political  Labour  Party  had  been  organised  in  1900  and 
began  to  use  the  trade  unions  as  means  of  collecting  levies 
from  willing  and  unwilling  members  to  support  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Socialist  Party.  A  member  of  the  Railway 
Union,  Mr.  Walter  V.  Osborne,  established  in  the  Law 
Courts  that  it  was  illegal  for  his  trade  union  to  force  him 
to  pay  money  to  a  political  party  to  which  he  was  opposed. 
Parliament  responded  promptly  to  a  demand  that  the 
political  liberty  of  the  members  of  trade  unions  should  be 
sacrificed.  By  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1913,  a  trade  union 
was  authorised  to  carry  on  any  lawful  enterprise  {e.g., 
financing  a  newspaper).  Thus  a  workman,  forced  into 
joining  a  trade  union  (because  otherwise  he  would  be  boy¬ 
cotted  from  employment),  might  find  his  contributions  used 
in  part  to  carry  on  a  Socialist  newspaper,  though  he  was 
opposed  to  Socialism.  Under  the  same  Act  a  trade  union 
was  expressly  authorised  to  levy  a  political  fund  to  finance 
Socialist  candidates  for  Parliament.  True,  the  “  safe¬ 
guard  ”  was  provided  that  a  member  might  “  contract  out  ” 
of  paying  this  political  levy.  In  practice  this  safeguard  is 
illusory.  Members  of  trade  unions  who  are  Liberals  or 
Conservatives  and  not  Socialists  are  in  many  cases  com¬ 
pelled  or  deceived  into  paying  a  levy  to  the  funds  of  the 
Socialist  Labour  Party. 

Trade  unions  thus  have,  and  freely  use,  a  wide  range  of 
legalised  powers  which  are  contrary  to  the  Common  Law 
of  England  and  to  natural  justice.  They  may  libel,  con¬ 
spire  and  beset  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute.  They  may  force  a  minority  of  their  members  to 
help  to  finance  enterprises  of  which  those  members  dis¬ 
approve.  They  may  force  unwilling  men  to  join  their 
unions  by  denying  them  otherwise  the  chance  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  affairs  to  have  grown  up  in 
a  community  which  prides  itself  on  having  free  institu¬ 
tions;  and,  apart  from  its  injustice,  it  is  a  dangerous  state 
of  affairs,  since  trade  unions  are  used  by  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies  of  our  social  system  as  means  to  destroy 
that  system. 

###### 
s  * 
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Recent  events  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  there  has  been  a  demand  in 
some  quarters  for  reform,  answered  from  the  quarters 
which  are  interested  in  fomenting  the  “  class  war  ”  by 
threats  that  any  attempt  at  reform  will  be  resisted  to  the 
last.  All  the  indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  will  be  proposed  to  the  legislature  except  some 
timid  political  compromise,  for  there  seems  to  be  an  almost 
general  obsession  that  the  cause  of  industrial  peace  can 
be  served  by  legalising  wrong-doing  and  can  only  be 
served  in  that  way. 

Yet  another,  and  a  straight,  way  would  show  clearly  if 
politicians’  minds  could  be  cleared  of  the  taint  of  the  long 
series  of  vote-catching  bargains  and  could  see  that  a  trade 
union  has  a  claim  to  be  protected  as  a  corporation  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  acting  as  an  agent  for  fair  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  There  would  follow  from  this  recognition  that  a 
union  of  mechanics  or  labourers  associated  for  an  indus¬ 
trial  purpose  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the 
political  opinions  of  its  members,  nor  with  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  than  a  union  of  lawyers  or  of 
doctors;  and  that  the  attempt  to  seek  to  define  the  limits 
of  lawlessness  which  will  be  sufficient  for  trade  unions  to 
allow  them  to  carry  on  their  work  should  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  seeking  out  what  lawful  help  can  be  given  them. 
In  short,  restore  the  Common  Law  and  political  liberty  and 
then  invoke  the  common  sense  and  the  law-abiding  in¬ 
stincts  of  our  race — asking  particularly  for  the  help  of  all 
Labour  leaders  of  good  will — to  frame  a  system  of  helping 
collective  bargaining  which  will  give  the  manual  worker 

as  full  certainty  of  fair  play  as  is  humanly  possible. 
****** 

That  task  would  not  be  too  difficult  if  undertaken  in 
the  right  spirit.  An  effective  system  would  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  include,  as  an  ultimate  resort,  judicial  arbitration 
to  decide  disputes  which  could  not  be  otherwise  settled : 
but  would  need  to  beware  of  the  mistakes  made  in  some  of 
our  Dominions,  which  have  promoted  industrial  litigation 
without  doing  much  for  industrial  peace.  I  had  some  part 
in  Australia  in  helping  two  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts 
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(the  Barton  Act  of  1892  and  the  Wise  Act  of  1901)  and 
know  only  too  well  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  “  indus¬ 
trial  arbitration  ”  and  then  all  is  peace. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  urge  that  the  first  task 
is  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  set  out  in  detail  a  plan  to  safeguard  fair  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  which  could  be  adopted  once  the  ground  were 
cleared  of  all  the  present  encouragements  to  make  the 
trade  unions  the  means  of  setting  up  “  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.”  But  in  briefest  summary  my  ideas  of  the 
lines  on  which  a  plan  would  shape  are  these  : — 

(1)  A  full  decree  of  encouragement  to  the  trade  union  as  an  associa¬ 
tion  interested  in  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labour,  in  promoting  the 
proficiency  of  its  members,  and  in  securing  for  them  a  capital  interest  in 
the  undertakings  at  which  they  are  employed.  There  seems  no  valid 
reason  why,  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  of  encouragement,  there 
should  not  be  extended  to  associations  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  privi¬ 
leges  such  as  some  associations  of  professional  workers  already  have — 
these  privileges  to  be  administered  not  irresponsibly  but  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  Wise  Arbitration  .Act  (New  South  Wales,  1901),  with 
its  provisions  of  “  preference  in  employment  for  Unionists,”  took  a  step  in 
this  direction. 

(2)  Careful  safeguards  against  any  interference  with  the  good  system, 
existing  in  probably  the  majority  of  industries,  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  issues  as  they  arise. 

(3)  The  setting  up  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration — a  court  of  the  highest 
status — to  adjudicate  on  industrial  disputes  after  the  parties  thereto  had 
tried  and  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Respect  for  the  awards  of  this 
Court  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  come  from  the  force  of  public 
opinion  ;  failing  that,  the  community  would  have  other  ways  available  of 
enforcing  its  will  on  the  party  in  contempt. 

What  the  community  and  the  great  majority  of  workers 
and  employers  want  is  industrial  peace  and  an  assurance 
of  fair  play.  What  our  trade  union  legislation  has  been 
promoting  has  been  class  war  and  the  tyranny  of  minorities 
over  majorities. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NICARAGUA 

By  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.R.G.S. 

Whatever  pretexts  may  be  put  forward  to  justify  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  United  States  in  Nicaraguan  affairs,  anxiety 
concerning  any  loss  attaching  to  their  rights  to  build  a 
second  isthmian  canal  cannot  be  considered.  While  those 
rights  remain  set  out  in  the  statute  books  of  both  nations 
— inscribed,  erased  and  reinscribed — it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  the  present  United  States  Government  does  not 
intend — nor  has  it  ever  intended,  any  more  than  did  its 
predecessors — to  proceed  with  the  building  of  a  second 
waterway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

A  study  at  close  hand  of  the  numerous  surveys,  reports, 
recommendations,  rejections,  affirmations,  adjustments  and 
amendments  concerning  this  hundred-year-old  project — 
forming  an  interesting  and  instructive  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  filling  a  substantial  space  in  the  archive  room  at  Wash¬ 
ington — proves  conclusively  that  even  the  more  favourable 
of  the  experts’  reports  contain  many  restrictive  commen¬ 
taries  and  criticisms,  pointing  out  the  possible  dangers 
attending  the  carrying  into  execution  of  an  enterprise 
which,  although  perhaps  physically  possible  (even  upon 
this  point,  however,  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  seems  to 
have  prevailed),  is,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
threatened  with  failure. 

A  Nicaraguan  route  across  the  isthmus  was  thought  out 
— and  speedily  rejected  as  unsuitable — by  Hernando 
Cortes  as  far  back  as  1524.  The  letter  addressed  to  his 
sovereign,  Charles  V  of  Spain,  giving  his  reasons,  is  still 
extant.  Some  three  centuries  later  the  British  engineer, 
John  Baily,  commissioned  by  an  English  company,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  isthmus — from  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lajas  River,  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the  divide,  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Pacific — in  1826,  and  twice  again.  While  giving  a 
qualified  approval  of  the  project,  he  pointed  out  both  its 
extreme  physical  difficulties  and  its  doubtful  economic 
value — even  were  the  project  to  be  realised.  While  it  is 
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true  that  Baily  offered  to  carry  out  his  portion  of  the  work, 
and  remained  in  Nicaragua  for  several  years  upon  the 
chance  of  some  among  his  friends  at  home  finding  the 
money  necessary  —  estimated  then  at  $154,000,000 
(£30,800,000) — he  died  without  having  been  able  to  try 
his  luck. 

In  May,  1879,  the  International  Scientific  Congress 
carefully  considered  and  finally  rejected  the  Nicaraguan 
proposal.  It  differed  from  that  known  as  the  Panama  pro¬ 
ject  by  reason  of  the  former  being  a  lock-to-lock,  while 
the  latter  is  a  combined  lock  and  sea-level  canal.  The 
Nicaraguan  scheme  would  have  cost  $  60,000, cxxd 
(£12,000,000)  less  than  for  that  then  designed  for 
Panama. 

In  1898,  notwithstanding  the  strong  temptation  offered 
to  the  United  States — by  reason  of  the  war  with  Spain  over 
Cuba — to  proceed  at  once  with  the  Nicaraguan  scheme, 
the  risk  was  thought  so  great  and  the  chances  of  success 
so  small  that  the  matter  was  abandoned — this  time,  as 
believed,  for  ever. 

The  first  preliminary  report  (November  30th,  1900)  made 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  had  been  in  its  favour. 
It  was  not  merely  the  question  of  cost  that  affected  their 
decision.  A  little  before  this  time  (May)  there  took  place 
a  strong  shock  of  earthquake  at  Lake  Managua,  in  close 
proximity  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  matter  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  and  usually  of  little  importance,  but  which  scared 
those  who  were  working  energetically  in  favour  of  the 
cheaper  route.  Among  its  most  hostile  critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  M.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  a  French 
engineer  and  patriotically  in  favour  of  the  de  Lesseps 
scheme.  He  performed  his  share  of  the  anti-Nicaraguan 
campaign  by  collecting  and  distributing  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  senators  of  the  United  States  five  hundred  old 
I -centavo  postage  stamps,  vividly  depicting  an  eruption 
of  Momotombo,  one  of  the  many  volcanoes  with  which 
Nicaragua  is  endowed.  How  far  this  dramatic  coup  was 
responsible  for  what  subsequently  happened,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  say.  Anyhow,  on  June  19th,  1902,  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal  scheme  was  finally  rejected  by  the  United  States 
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Senate  by  a  majority  of  eight,  and  ten  days  later  the 
President  signed  the  Bill  in  favour  of  the  Panama  rival 
scheme. 

Although  the  Americans  had  been  for  close  upon  fifty 
years  officially  pledged  to  Nicaragua,  the  signing  and 
ratification  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  (P'ebruary 
26th,  1904)  condemned  the  cheaper  scheme  for  ever.  The 
bogey  that  had  been  created  to  scare  the  French  from 
carrying  out  their  Panama  enterprise  had  successfully 
checkmated  any  further  procedure  upon  this  undertaking, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Panamanean  properties  and  rights 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  the  insignificant 
sum  of  $40,000,000  (£8,000,000). 

From  that  day  until  this  there  has  been  no  serious  official 
idea  of  constructing  a  secondary  water-route  across  the 
isthmus  of  Darrien.  Rumours  to  this  effect  have,  however, 
gained  currency  from  time  to  time.  It  was  declared  that 
the  Panama  Canal  traffics  were  becoming  so  heavy  as  to 
be  almost  unmanageable;  that  only  one  alternative  re¬ 
source  was  at  hand — the  doubling  of  the  waterway’s  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  (at  present  the  width  of  the  channel  varies 
between  300  and  1,000  feet  at  bottom)  by  widening,  or  the 
construction  of  an  alternative  canal,  namely,  that  of 
Nicaragua.  As  a  fact,  the  position  of  the  world’s  carrying 
trade  proves  that  there  exists  small  necessity  for  either. 

If,  however,  the  United  States  entertain  no  idea — nor 
see  any  necessity — of  themselves  building  a  second 
isthmian  waterway,  they  are  fully  determined  that  no  one 
else  shall  do  so — not  even  the  Nicaraguans.  As  an  argu¬ 
ment,  political  exigencies  may  often  serve  their  purpose 
as  well  as  economic  essentials.  Thus  it  arose  that  on 
February  26th,  1913,  the  United  States  Senate  concluded 
a  fresh  Treaty  with  Nicaragua,  the  principal  clause  in  which 
granted  to  the  one  side — as  an  exclusive  privilege — the 
perpetual  right  to  construct  a  canal  across  Nicaraguan  terri¬ 
tory ;  and,  to  the  other,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  $3,000,000 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  be  applied  by  the  recipients 
either  in  reducing  their  public  indebtedness,  or  “  upon 
public  enterprises  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
Nicaragua,  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  two  high 
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contracting  parties.”  (The  last  nine  words  of  this  sentence 
were  inserted  at  the  final  signing  of  the  Treaty.) 

But  the  convention  contained  other  and  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  conditions.  Among  these  was  the  right  to  construct 
a  naval  station  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  where  commences 
the  boundary  with  Honduras  and  which  faces  the  Republic 
of  El  Salvador;  a  lease,  extending  over  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Corn ;  and  the  right  to  establish,  operate,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  naval  base  at  such  a  place  on  Nicaraguan  territory, 
bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  might  select.  The  latter  Administra¬ 
tion  likewise  claimed,  and  to  them  was  ceded,  the  option 
of  renewing  all  of  these  leases  and  grants  for  a  further 
term  of  ninety-nine  years. 

At  the  ratification,  by  the  Senate,  of  this  convention,  yet 
a  further  claim  was  added,  providing  “that  nothing  in 
said  convention  is  intended  to  affect  any  existing  right  of 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras.”  Nevertheless, 
all  three  sovereign  and  independent  States  have  protested 
vigorously  against  the  Treaty.  Circumstance — concilia¬ 
tion,  explanation,  or  fortuitous  change  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  States  brought  about  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  United  States.  If  unanimous 
consent  was  not  obtained,  at  least  individual  protests  were 
withdrawn. 

It  was,  however,  by  but  a  narrow  majority  of  the  second 
and  final  vote  that  the  Nicaraguan  National  Assembly,  on 
February  27th,  1913,  confirmed  the  Treaty.  Even  then, 
however,  the  matter  was  not  settled  cordially,  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Nicaraguan  refugees  called  upon  the  United 
States  Minister  (Mr.  Heimke)  in  order  to  register  a  formal 
protest  against  the  granting  of  the  concession  to  the  United 
States.  In  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  likewise,  much 
feeling  over  the  project  has  from  time  to  time  been  (and 
still  is  being)  shown,  both  nations  protesting  that  they  will 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  Treaty. 

The  Central  American  States  in  general  realise  that  a 
United  States  coaling-station  located  at  Fonseca  Bay  wdll 
curtail  considerably  the  sovereignty  of  their  countries,  and 
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may  even  prove  a  menace  to  their  autonomy,  since  F onseca 
Bay,  by  touching  all  three,  must  be  inevitably  prejudiced 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  warships. 

Opposition  by  the  smaller  States  continued  to  prove  so 
great  that  the  Treaty,  while  figuring  prominently  on  the 
Senate’s  executive  calendar,  was  not  pressed  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  during  the  1914-1915  session,  and  it  was  only  finally 
ratified  (February  i8th,  1916)  by  a  vote  of  five  to  fifteen 
— fifteen  Republicans  voting  in  favour  and  five  Demo¬ 
crats  against  confirmation.  The  Treaty,  which  had  been 
negotiated  by  the  Taft  Government,  had  been  supported 
throughout  by  the  Wilson  Administration;  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  .Secretary  of  State,  had 
not  been  lacking. 

As  far  back  as  1915,  however,  the  British  Consul  at 
Managua  (Mr.  R.  C.  Mitchell)  pointed  out  the  physical 
and  economic  disadvantages  of  the  Nicaraguan  route,  from 
the  adoption  of  which  he  prophesied  “  no  commercial 
advantage  or  prosperity  for  Nicaragua  could  be  expected.” 
Since  then  nothing  has  happened  to  make  this  enterprise 
any  more  worth  undertaking. 

Why,  therefore,  advance  the  shallow  pretence  that  from 
the  present  situation  in  Nicaragua  there  arises  danger  to 
American  “national”  interests?  If  for  “national”  one 
substitutes  the  word  “individual,”  the  intervention  of 
United  States  marines  becomes  the  more  comprehensible. 
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By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Of  all  the  States  which  have  made  drastic  revision  of  their 
political  and  economic  structure  since  the  war  the  first  to 
make  essay  of  Dictator  rule  was  Portugal,  there  being  no 
country  where  discontent  was  so  rife  or  people  so 
supremely  conscious  of  the  need  of  doing  away  with  exist¬ 
ing  institutions,  if  they  would  save  themselves  from  ruifi. 
And,  consequently,  an  account  of  the  revolt  whose  sup¬ 
pression  definitely  marks  the  end  of  an  era  of  parlia¬ 
mentarism,  which  was  an  even  greater  travesty  of  British 
institutions  than  the  regime  flourishing  across  the  Spanish 
border,  and  an  estimate  of  its  significance  and  possible 
aftermath  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  review  which,  like 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  has  always  made  a  point  of 
keeping  its  readers  informed  of  the  trend  of  the  present 

For  nearly  a  century  Portugal  had  been  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  morass  of  misgovernment,  and  trying  a 
system  of  parliamentary  rule  that  implied  a  measure  of 
political  sense  and  a  morality  which  it  was  far  from  pos¬ 
sessing,  its  progressive  decline  being  marked  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stages.  Following  almost  immediately  on  the 
introduction  of  the  constitution  that  was  partly  modelled 
on  that  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal  entered  on  a  period  of 
its  national  existence  which  was  characterised  by  the 
greatest  possible  ineptitude  and  misrule.  Its  administra¬ 
tion  and  judiciary  were  corrupt  and  incompetent,  and  its 
State  departments  overburdened  with  salaried  and  pen¬ 
sioned  officials,  while  its  Parliament  represented  no  one, 
since  electors  could  only  vote  as  directed,  and  the  elec¬ 
torate  was  so  constituted  that  only  those  who  could  read' 
or  write  possessed  the  required  qualifications,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  illiterates  being  as  high  as  8o  per  cent.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  strikes  was  paralysing  industry,  while  a  dead 
weight  of  debt  caused  by  misrule  and  maladministration 
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was  producing  annual  deficits  whose  cumulative  effect  so 
added  to  the  burden  of  debt  that  the  charges  on  it  soon 
became  too  large  to  be  met. 

Following  this  stage  came  the  time  when  repudiation 
had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  also  borrowing  on  the  most 
onerous  terms  as  well  as  a  considerable  loss  of  credit,  the 
revolution  which  led  in  1910  to  the  substitution  of  a 
republic  for  the  House  of  Braganza  producing  no  retard¬ 
ing  effect,  but  rather  precipitating  a  crisis.  Previous  to 
1914  things  had  come  to  such  an  impasse  that  the  burden 
of  debt  per  capita  amounted  to  no  less  than  ^^17,  that  is 
to  say,  only  second  to  that  of  France,  while  the  pressure  of 
direct  taxation  that  weighed  disproportionately  high  on  the 
peasant,  the  difficulty  that  he  experienced  in  obtaining 
capital  for  developing  his  land  or  in  finding  any  alterna¬ 
tive  employment  in  industry,  coupled  with  a  rise  in  prices 
caused  by  one  of  the  highest  tariffs  in  Europe  and  an 
unconvertible  paper  currency,  combined  in  driving  away 
not  only  the  surplus  agricultural  population  of  the  country, 
but  its  most  prolific,  industrious,  and  progressive  elements. 

With  the  Great  War  and  Portugal’s  entry  in  the  lists  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  the  financial  debacle  which  had  long 
been  looming  on  the  horizon  was  momentarily  arrested. 
And  since  Portugal  could  hardly  be  expected  to  contribute 
an  efficient  quota  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Allies,  if 
adequate  loans  were  not  forthcoming  for  their  upkeep, 
arming  and  provisioning,  it  became  necessary  to 
sponsor  her  finances  in  order  to  increase  the  fighting  value 
of  her  expeditionary  forces.  In  this  w'ay  a  Government 
which  was  practically  bankrupt  in  cash  and  credit  not  only 
obtained  a  respite  from  its  troubles,  but  was  enabled  to 
clear  up  the  mess  of  certain  outstanding  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  and  so  present  to  the  world  a  very  misleading  appear¬ 
ance  of  prosperity. 

The  post-war  period  in  Portugal,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  produced  great  unrest,  discontent,  and  dis¬ 
illusionment,  with  economic  convulsions,  money  shortages, 
high  prices,  unemployment,  and  periodical  revolutions  and 
changes  of  Ministry  as  the  only  tangible  results  of  the 
victory  that  had  been  won  over  Germany  and  her  Allies. 
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And  since  responsibility  to  the  people  was  an  idea  that 
had  no  more  place  in  Portuguese  official  tradition  than  in 
pre-war  Turkey,  most  magistrates  and  officials  looted  the 
people  for  all  they  could  get,  while  Government  succeeded 
Government,  the  existence  of  each  Ministry  being  almost 
entirely  conditioned  by  the  capacity  that  it  possessed  of 
exploiting  others  and  so  obtaining  sufficient  money  to 
placate  its  supporters.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  were 
many  patriotic  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  one  has  only  to 
read  the  post-war  Press  of  Lisbon  and  spend  a  few  years 
in  any  large  Portuguese  city  to  learn  that  officials  were 
commonly  regarded  as  Government-licensed  exploiters  of 
the  towns  in  which  they  held  authority,  and  that  rebellions 
and  co7ips  d'etat  were  usually  promoted  by  parlia¬ 
mentarians  who  had  not  been  bribed  sufficiently  by  those 
in  power. 

During  the  six  years  which  followed  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaties  there  were  no  less  than  ten  changes  of 
Ministry  and  several  revolutions,  pronunciamentos  and 
cotips  d'etat,  many  of  these  characterised  by  a  savagery 
that  recalled  the  days  of  the  Commune.  Captive 
Premiers  were  cruelly  murdered  after  surrendering  to  their 
political  opponents  and  other  brutalities  perpetrated,  there 
being  one  occasion  in  October,  1921,  when  even  worse 
excesses  threatened  to  materialise  if  British  warships  had 
not  made  a  timely  appearance  in  the  Tagus.  All  these 
revolutions  were  usually  promoted  by  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  who  realised  that  a  successful  rebellion  was  the 
easiest  avenue  to  promotion,  and  the  only  way  in  which  an 
ambitious  upstart  could  rise  to  the  top,  on  a  level  with  men 
better  qualified  through  long  years  of  service  for  the 
highest  offices,  while  unspeakable  chaos  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  land,  and  the  utterly  bewildered  masses  of  the 
Portuguese  people  went  on  with  their  affairs,  possessing 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  all  meant. 

Following  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  Ministry 
of  De  Costa  and  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Bernardino  Machado, 
President  of  the  Republic,  after  an  armed  insurrection 
that  broke  out  in  the  capital  in  December,  1917,  the  party 
of  Sidonio  Paes  came  into  power,  the  new  President  being 
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shot  at  Rocio  in  December  of  the  next  year  by  a  partisan  of 
Admiral  Joao  Canto  e  Castro,  who  in  his  turn  assumed  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Republic  and  Premier.  He  was 
superseded,  however,  after  a  very  brief  tenure  of  power 
by  Tamagnini  Barbosa,  while  1919  was  also  signalised 
by  Democratic  and  Royalist  risings,  Captain  Paiva 
Couceiro,  the  Royalist  leader,  proclaiming  himself  Regent 
and  instituting  a  monarchy  at  Oporto,  Braga,  and  Viseu 
that  had  an  ephemeral  six  weeks’  existence.  During  the 
next  few  years  Ministry  succeeded  Ministry  with  the  same 
lightning  rapidity,  the  Democrats  being  usually  the  domi¬ 
nant  party,  the  savagery  of  party  warfare  to  which  I  have 
already  made  allusion  being  further  illustrated  by  the 
brutal  murder  of  Senhor  Granjo,  a  captive  Premier,  who 
was  assassinated  on  his  way  to  Oporto  in  October,  1921, 
this  year  being  also  signalised  by  the  advent  to  power  of 
no  less  than  two  Ministries  and  a  Military  Pronunciamento. 

In  the  light  of  this  short  survey,  which  gives  the  briefest 
outline  of  what  was  rapidly  becoming  an  impossible  situa¬ 
tion,  the  need  of  a  firm  guiding  hand  became  such  a  cry¬ 
ing  necessity  that  it  was  inevitable  that  any  man  or  party 
who  expressed  any  marked  readiness  to  clear  out  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians  battening  on  the  country  would  be 
certain  to  find  a  large  backing  in  Portugal.  Exasperated 
by  a  condition  of  affairs  that  was  daily  growing  worse,  and 
realising  that  the  people  was  staggering  generally  under  a 
weight  of  imposition  and  abuse  that  they  could  not  carry 
much  longer,  General  Gomes  De  Costa  invaded  Lisbon  in 
May,  1926,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  and  established  a 
military  dictatorship  that  was  inspired  by  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  examples,  after  first  expelling  the  horde  of  political 
opportunists  who  had  been  bleeding  the  country.  Such 
was  the  setting  of  the  Portuguese  political  stage  when 
General  Carmona  was  appointed  head  of  the  Military 
Directorate  as  being  the  oldest  in  seniority,  some  two 
months  after  the  coup  d'etat^  De  Costa,  the  originator  of 
the  movement,  being  abandoned  by  his  colleagues  and 
compelled  to  resign. 

Having  ended  this  short  survey  of  the  events  that  led 
to  the  revolution  of  May,  1926,  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
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personality  and  work  of  the  man  who  has  been  controlling 
the  destinies  of  the  Portuguese  nation  for  the  last  nine 
months  may  not  be  without  interest. 

General  Carmona,  like  Primo  de  Rivera,  belongs  to  a 
family  with  strong  military  traditions,  but  is  the  very 
antithesis  in  personal  character  and  appearance  to  the 
popular  conception  of  a  dictator.  Fair  haired  and  com- 
plexioned,  short  in  stature  and  of  slim  build,  he  impresses 
as  a  modest,  retiring  soldier  who  is  devoted  to  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  only  inspired  by  the  desire  to  serve  his  country 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His  past  career  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  transcendent  achievement,  but  if  he  took 
no  part  in  the  war  he  at  least  showed  that  he  was  gifted 
with  high  organising  powers,  while  he  has  always  acted 
with  integrity  and  even  lost  rank  by  his  scrupulous  fairness 
to  political  opponents.  He  possesses  few  of  the  attributes 
that  are  necessary  to  fire  the  popular  imagination,  yet  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  man  who  is  the  most  likely  to 
enlist  the  active  support  of  those  patriotic  elements  that 
would  regenerate  their  country.  His  dictatorship  is  con¬ 
fessedly  aimed  primarily  at  the  defects  that  have  arisen 
from  the  prevailing  political  corruption,  and  secondly  at 
the  imperfect  workings  of  the  machine  of  government. 
How  will  the  Dictatorship  work  out?  What  is  the  exact 
significance  of  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  in  February, 
and  will  the  General  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
political  bribery  and  social  unrest  that  he  has  inherited 
as  a  legacy  from  the  old  order?  To  such  questions  I  can 
only  give  tentative  replies,  as  the  response  that  the  nation 
is  making  to  the  stimulus  of  better  laws  and  sounder 
administration  is  as  yet  uncertain;  yet  I  will  hazard  the 
prophecy  that  the  very  seriousness  of  the  last  revolt  abun¬ 
dantly  proves  the  sanity  of  Carmona’s  policy,  and  that 
along  the  lines  that  he  is  following  regeneration  lies. 

In  the  first  week  of  February  the  long-matured  con¬ 
spiracy  which  the  forces  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
organising  against  the  established  order  with  the  view  of 
restoring  former  conditions  broke  out  with  a  military 
mutiny  at  Oporto,  similar  outbreaks  on  a  larger  scale 
arising  in  the  capital.  General  Passes  e  Souza,  the 
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Minister  of  War,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  proved  ability, 
immediately  marched  on  the  southern  town,  and  after  sub- 
je.cting  it  to  heavy  bombardment  soon  reduced  the 
mutineers  into  submission.  Lisbon,  on  the  other  hand, 
proved  an  entirely  different  proposition,  and  whether  it 
was  that  a  railway  strike  interfered  seriously  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  troops  which  the  Dictator  had  set  into  motion  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  or  that  the  Government  was  caught 
napping,  several  days  elapsed  before  it  could  be  tackled 
satisfactorily.  Every  member  of  the  Directorate  knew 
that  such  an  outbreak  was  preparing,  in  fact  that  it  would 
have  taken  place  several  months  before  if  General 
Carmona  had  not  anticipated  it  by  mobilising  three  divi¬ 
sions  two  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  rising, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  Opposition  prepared  their  coup 
with  such  secrecy  that  the  army  authorities  were  for  once 
at  fault.  The  insurgents,  who  numbered  8,000  men,  6,000 
of  these  civilians  and  the  rest  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guards  and  a  few  sailors  and  regulars,  remained  conse¬ 
quently  in  possession  of  the  Arsenal  and  the  district 
adjoining  for  several  days,  and  being  plentifully  supplied 
not  only  with  bombs  but  with  rifles,  ammunition  and 
machine.guns,  were  only  defeated  and  forced  to  surrender 
after  a  very  stubborn  resistance.  Contrary  to  former 
revolts — and  this  fact  is  highly  significant — this  rebellion 
was  attended  by  much  loss  of  life,  and  great  damage  was 
done  to  both  public  and  private  property  in  the  street 
fighting,  Rua  Escola  Politechnica  and  the  streets  adjoin¬ 
ing  this  thoroughfare  being  especially  damaged  by  shell 
fire.  The  Loyalist  army  on  this  occasion  was  commanded 
and  most  ably  led  by  the  Minister  of  War,  the  insurrection 
being  suppressed  at  a  total  cost  of  250  killed  and  over 
1,000  wounded,  most  of  these  belonging  to  the  insurgents. 

Even  more  highly  significant,  however,  of  the  rebellion 
is  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  rebels  included  practically 
every  party  of  the  Opposition,  excluding  the  Royalists, 
and  not  only  professional  agitators  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  other  extreme  factions,  but  quite  an  imposing 
number  of  ex-Premiers,  Presidents  of  the  Republic  and 
Cabinet  Ministers,  such  as  Alvaro  de  Castro,  Bernardino 
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Machado  (only  exiled  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Portuguese 
Government),  Colmandos  dos  Reis,  Tamagnini  Barbosa 
and  Domingos  dos  Santos,  the  leader  of  the  most  advanced 
section  of  the  Democrats,  as  well  as  many  industrial  mag¬ 
nates,  Government  officials  and  ex-deputies  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Parliament,  who  resented  the  curtailment  of  their 
political  activities,  or  were  hard  hit  by  the  Dictator’s 
reforms. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumours  that  are  being  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  Portuguese  capital  to-day  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  the  insurrection  was  financed  by  certain 
industrial  and  commercial  magnates,  such  as  Alfredo  de 
Silva,  the  chemical  manufacturer,  and  Antonio  Granjo, 
while  a  well-known  director  of  the  bread  trust,  whose 
very  unpalatable  doughy  bread  had  until  the  Dictator’s 
regime  been  tolerated  by  the  urban  populations  as  the  only 
bread  obtainable,  appears  to  have  been  not  unconnected 
with  the  movement.  The  machine  guns,  rifles  and  am¬ 
munition  were  smuggled  over  from  Spain,  and  the  railway- 
men  of  the  southern  companies  which  the  State  had  handed 
over  to  the  Portuguese  railway  private  company  induced 
to  strike  in  favour  of  the  rebels  by  a  report  that  they  would 
lose  heavily  by  their  change  of  status. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
first  that  the  Dictator’s  reforms  were  so  greatly  resented 
by  the  great  mass  of  Portuguese  politicians  that  they 
fomented  an  insurrection  the  like  of  which  the  country  had 
not  witnessed  for  scores  of  years;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
was  hardly  one  conspirator  among  those  who  tried  to  over¬ 
throw  the  military  dictatorship  who  had  not  contributed  to 
the  misrule  and  disorganisation  which  Carmona  was 
combating. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  and  critically  survey  the 
few  months  that  have  passed  since  May,  1926,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  the  many  reforms  which  the  General 
is  imposing  on  the  Portuguese  nation. 

Briefly  expressed  they  amount  to  this.  The  army  has 
been  reorganised  and  a  system  inaugurated  according  to 
which,  apart  from  a  small  army  that  will  serve  one  year  as 
training  unit,  no  man  will  remain  under  the  colours  more 
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than  a  few  weeks  for  the  first  year,  and  only  for  certain 
equally  small  periods  afterwards.  The  public  administra¬ 
tion  and  judiciary  systems  have  been  overhauled,  and  many 
vexatious  and  unpopular  taxes  abolished,  while  attempts 
have  been  made  to  evolve  a  system  of  taxation  that  will 
not  favour  one  class  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  Hitherto 
the  peasant  and  small  farmer  class  had  been  shamefully 
fleeced  by  the  authorities,  and  even  been  compelled  to  sell 
wheat  below  cost  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation,  while  any  unscrupulous  person  could  evade  paying 
nine-tenths  of  his  just  debts  by  the  simple  process  of 
bribing  an  ill-paid  public  official.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  suppress  all  the  above  corruption,  and  also  to 
impose  checks  on  a  traditionally  rapacious  officialdom, 
while  the  Portuguese  religious  missions  in  the  colonies  have 
recovered  the  property  and  some  of  the  privileges  which 
had  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  law  separating 
Church  and  State,  and  certain  reforms  have  been  projected 
in  the  educational  system  to  do  away  with  illiteracy. 

If  I  am  now  asked  to  venture  a  prediction  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Dictatorship  which  Carmona  has  imposed  on 
his  countrymen  I  would  say  that  though  Portuguese 
politics  are  known  by  their  volatility,  and  that  what  may 
appear  permanent  to-day  often  undergoes  a  complete 
metamorphosis  to-morrow,  the  prospect  that  the  future 
holds  is  not  without  hope,  and  also  that  while  army  dicta¬ 
torship  is  doubtless  only  at  best  a  temporary  expedient, 
since  European  history  ever  since  the  war  has  shown  how 
difficult  it  is  for  such  Governments  to  re-establish  normal 
conditions,  the  General  has  a  good  chance  of  regularising 
his  position  if  only  he  gains  the  active  support  of  those 
masses  of  sturdy  small  farmers  and  peasants  who  have 
hitherto  steered  clear  of  politics  by  lightening  the  burden 
of  taxation  that  has  hitherto  so  impeded  their  efforts.  If 
this  can  be  achieved,  and  this  large  and  so  far  illiterate 
class  made  to  understand  the  value  of  education,  I  see  no 
reason  for  despairing  of  the  future  of  Portugal,  or  for  not 
venturing  the  prediction  that  any  attempt  that  may  be 
made  to  overthrow  General  Carmona’s  rule  in  the  near 
future  is  certain  to  be  defeated. 


;  PHILIP  SNOWDEN  AND  THE  EXTREMISTS 
By  James  Corbett 

!  I  regard  Mr.  Snowden  as  representative  of  the  intellectual 
division  of  the  Labour  Party.  Many  individuals  think  he 
is  not  a  Labour  man.  They  are  inclined  to  suspect  he  is  still 
an  old-fashioned  Radical.  They  do  not  look  upon  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  as  a  Socialist.  They  go  so  far  as  to  state 
that  he  is  not  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Labour  Party.  They 
admit  his  cleverness  and  breadth  of  intellect;  they  know 
he  will  go  far  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  they  agree 
that  he  has  an  outstanding  personality.  But  these  critics 
:  do  not  trust  him.  They  remain  under  the  delusion  that 

!  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  “  die-hards  ”  and  the  Federation 
of  Industries. 

There  was  never  a  grosser  miscalculation.  Because  the 
only  men  Avho  do  not  understand  Snowden  are  the  ex¬ 
tremists.  He  is  respected  by  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberals  as  a  straightforward  politician;  he  is  admired  by 
the  moderates  of  his  own  party  as  a  practical  statesman ; 
but  the  extremists  distrust  him  to  a  man.  Perhaps  that  is 
I  only  natural.  Snowden  has  no  more  in  common  with  the 

I  wild  men  than  a  Polar  bear  has  with  a  jazz  dance.  And  he 

makes  no  attempt  to  compromise  with  the  immoderates. 

!  He  repudiates  Cook  and  the  Moscow  gang  with  all  the 

I  contempt  at  his  command.  He  cannot  sit  in  the  same 

!  circle  as  the  Communists.  He  can  barely  tolerate  the 

s  strong-minded  men  of  the  Clydeside  group.  They  are 

.  outside  his  political  creed.  They  belong  to  a  different 

fraternity. 

I  Philip  Snowden,  in  other  words,  refuses  to  swallow'  the 
nostrums  of  the  Socialists.  He  has  been  a  leading  member 
I  of  the  Labour  Party  for  years.  No  Labour  stalwart  has 
•  worked  harder  for  the  emancipation  of  the  British  worker 
than  Snowden.  Although  he  has  often  remained  the 
inscrutable  figure  of  Labour  politics,  Snowden  has  been 
energetic  in  thinking  out  constructive  schemes  of  reform. 
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But  he  has  never  professed  himself  a  Socialist  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  term.  He  is  a  man  of  acute  intellectual 
discernment,  a  political  figure  who  can  consider  all  angles 
of  Westminster  thought,  and  he  has  arrived  at  a  concept  of 
action  which  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  elements  of 
his  owm  party.  Snowden  is  a  Gradualist.  Into  the  bargain, 
he  is  a  statesman. 

His  career  as  Labour  Chancellor  will  go  down  to  pos¬ 
terity.  His  Budget  was  a  great  piece  of  political  fore¬ 
thought  and  practical  economics.  He  balanced  it  almost 
to  a  farthing.  As  a  constructivist  in  the  zone  of  economics 
he  staggered  all  the  other  Chancellors  of  the  day,  and  he 
brought  positive  delight  to  the  members  of  his  party.  The 
Labour  Budget  was  a  brilliant  stroke  for  which  he  had 
waited  patiently  for  years.  It  fitted  exactly  into  the 
working  of  his  ordered  mind.  It  allowed  him  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  tremendous  range  of  his  powers.  And  he 
seized  the  rare  chance  of  proving  that  a  Labour  Chancellor 
was  not  a  dullard  and  a  fool.  Just  as  Ramsay  MacDonald 
upset  all  calculations  in  international  affairs,  so  did 
Snowden  take  the  ground  from  under  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  Labour  Budget  was  a  distinct  success  from 
many  points  of  view.  It  did  not  lack  faults,  like  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  but  as  a  venture  in  the  perilous  domain  of  State 
finance  Snowden  confirmed  that  he  had  the  necessary 
acumen  and  judgment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  erroneous 
thought  about  Budgets.  The  majority  of  electors  believe 
that  all  figures  are  supplied  by  trained  permanent  officials. 
It  is  true  that  the  Treasury  servants  are  gifted  with  un¬ 
canny  penetration,  that  they  have  all  the  critical  faculties 
of  the  expert,  but  in  the  last  analysis  they  only  submit 
figures  to  the  master-mind  of  the  Chancellor.  The  big 
moves  have  to  be  taken  by  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Snowden  was  not  found  wanting  when 
responsibility  rested  upon  his  shoulders.  But  although 
complimented  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  Snowden  knew 
it  was  an  old-fashioned  Radical  Budget.  It  had  many 
features  to  meet  the  fresh  orientation  of  Labour  thought, 
but  the  man  who  framed  it  was  not  a  Socialist  in  the  mildest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  a  Budget  prepared  to  meet  the 
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critical  demands  of  the  moment.  When  it  is  examined  in 
the  light  of  history  is  will  be  acknowledged  the  most 
imaginative  compromise  between  Marxism  and  reaction. 
It  balanced.  That  was  the  chief  point.  If  ever  Labour 
has  another  Government  in  existence  at  Westminster — and 
only  dull-w'itted  people  think  there  is  a  doubt  about  it — 
Snowden  will  walk  automatically  into  the  post  of  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

That  Labour  Budget  opened  the  eyes  of  the  political 
world.  It  revealed  that  Snowden  was  a  first-rate  financier 
in  Treasury  matters.  It  also  explained  to  the  psychologist 
how  Snowden  views  the  horizon  in  terms  of  finance.  It  led 
us  to  the  great  disparity  between  Snowden  and  the  ex¬ 
tremists.  Mr.  Snowden  is  a  sincere  humanitarian  at  heart, 
probably  more  so  than  his  friends  are  willing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  and  it  is  not  owing  to  want  of  human  sympathy  that 
he  cannot  use  the  same  telescope  as  his  extreme  colleagues. 
He  had  as  much  solid  sympathy  with  the  miners  as  A.  J. 
Cook.  But  he  did  not  regard  the  coal  deadlock  from  the 
same  perspective.  He  has  told  Cook  in  plain  words  that 
he  was  guilty  of  bad  leadership,  which  means  that 
Snowden  would  have  bargained  for  a  financial  settlement, 
and  would  have  excluded  the  introduction  of  the  Moscow 
factor.  Snowden  is  a  democrat.  Cook  has  hardly  proved 
himself  a  democrat.  The  miners’  leader  has  been  swayed 
by  the  philosophy  of  Lenin,  an  autocrat  who  could  only 
envisage  the  rule  of  the  proletariat.  Snowden  prefers 
democracy  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He  conforms 
to  the  ballot-box  and  not  the  verdict  of  the  bomb.  And 
Snowden  is  right.  For  Bolshevism  is  an  extreme  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  theories  of  Marx;  its  main  principle  is 
the  materialist  conception  of  history.  Engels  was  the  chief 
colleague  of  Marx,  and  he  maintained  that  in  every  epoch 
there  is  a  mode  of  economic  production  and  exchange. 
A  certain  social  organisation  evolves  from  this  economic 
environment,  and  upon  these  two  factors  are  built  up  the 
political  and  intellectual  history  of  the  epoch.  Engels 
went  further  than  that.  He  states  that  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  has  been  a  chronicle  of  class  struggle,  a  war 
between  the  ruling  and  oppressed  classes.  One  stratum  he 
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termed  the  proletariat,  the  other  he  called  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  he  maintained  that  society  would  only  be  emancipated 
when  the  proletariat  obtained  freedom  from  the  bour¬ 
geoisie.  Engels  ruled  out  religion,  ethics,  and  morality. 
He  ascribed  the  final  causes  of  all  revolutions  not  to  men’s 
brains,  nor,  indeed,  to  their  better  insight  into  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  but  to  vast  changes  in  production  and 
exchange.  He  postulated  that  the  key  was  to  be  found  in 
the  economics  and  not  in  the  philosophy  of  each  epoch. 
This  became  the  creed  of  Lenin — the  materialist  concep¬ 
tion  of  history,  the  class  struggle,  the  theory  of  value. 
Then  emerged  the  neo-Marxists,  who  introduced  a  fourth 
proposition,  which  they  proceeded  to  apply  to  Russia, 
namely,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Before  the 
Bolsheviks,  Socialists  had  no  conception  of  Socialism 
divorced  from  democracy.  But  Kautsky  did  not  agree 
with  the  fourth  proposition.  He  wrote  a  book,  and  Lenin 
made  a  furious  onslaught  against  it.  The  book  was  en¬ 
titled  The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  and  Kautsky 
went  straight  to  the  point.  “  Socialism  without  democracy 
is  unthinkable,”  he  says.  “  We  understand  by  Socialism 
not  merely  social  organisation  of  production  but  democratic 
organisation  of  society.  Accordingly  Socialism  is  for  us 
inseparably  connected  with  democracy.  No  Socialism 
without  democracy.”  We  can  understand  why  Lenin  was 
furiously  angry  with  Kautsky,  just  as  we  comprehend  why 
.Snowden  and  Cook  occupy  different  compartments  of 
thought.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  Cook  has  trans¬ 
formed  himself  into  a  disciple  of  Leninism  or  whether  he 
will  come  to  realise  that  true  democracy  is  distinct  from 
Russian  Bolshevism.  That  is  the  big  issue  in  a  nutshell. 

It  was  not  Lenin  who  evolved  the  idea  of  the  “  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat.”  It  was  present  in  various  Socialist 
theories  before  his  time.  It  was  the  conception  of  Blanqui 
and  Weitling.  The  proletariat  was  too  ignorant  and  de¬ 
moralised  to  organise  and  rule.  It  was  to  be  organised 
and  ruled  by  a  government  composed  of  its  educated  elite. 
Dictatorship  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  class-conscious 
minority.  Communist  society  is  therefore  the  antithesis 
of  the  democratic  ideal.  It  does  not  mean  “  government 
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of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people.”  It  is  an 
essentially  eclectic  government.  Government  by  minority 
is  the  root  idea,  while  lip-service  is  offered  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority.  Does  the  same  phenomenon  not  appear 
in  our  own  trade  union  life?  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  “  rank  and  file  ”  are  supposed  to  rule,  but  we 
have  found  from  experience  that  decisions  are  taken  by 
a  class-conscious  oligarchy,  and  the  Moscow  gang  call 
this  minority  the  proletariat.  The  hall-mark  or  sacrament 
of  a  true  Bolshevik  is  to  be  “  class-conscious.”  He  is  told 
without  this  rebirth  into  a  new  intellectual  life  there  can 
be  no  secular  salvation.  Without  this  conversion  he  can¬ 
not  appreciate  the  glory  of  the  class  war,  and  if  he  does 
not  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  class  war  then  he  will 
fall  into  the  lowest  hell  of  co-operation  with  other  classes. 
The  proletarian  believes  that  co-operation  means  the  tole¬ 
ration  of  one  class  being  exploited  by  another,  a  process 
which  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  social  revolu¬ 
tion.  Those  are  the  articles  of  the  Marxist  faith. 

We  can  therefore'  visualise  the  divergence  between 
Snowden  and  the  extremists.  There  must  be  no  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  a  gang  who  are  out  to  overthrow  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy.  We  can  only  function  as  a  great 
representative  community,  selecting  our  delegates,  handing 
in  our  ballot-boxes,  and  conforming  to  the  legislature  of  a 
sane  Constitution.  That  is  the  path  of  British  democracy, 
therefore  Snowden  is  the  opposite  number  to  Cook.  He 
does  not  think  in  terms  of  wholesale  nationalisation  of 
industry.  Snowden  is  a  Gradualist  to  the  marrow  of  his 
bones,  but  he  is  a  sane  Gradualist,  and  he  can  only  assent 
to  a  plan  of  nationalisation  when  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  him  that  figures  will  read  as  figures,  and  that  construc¬ 
tive  government  has  not  been  exchanged  for  an  empty 
Utopianism.  Snowden  belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
J.  Hi  Thomas  and  other  men  of  pronounced  moderate  views. 
He  wants  the  Labour  Party  to  evolve  into  a  great  Pro¬ 
gressive  Group,  robbed  of  class  war  and  industrial  unrest, 
aiming  only  at  the  real  advancement  of  the  nation. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  ethical  sentiment  or  emotion. 
Whatever  new  State  is  ushered  into  existence  Snowden 
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can  only  depict  its  emergence  on  a  basis  of  economics. 
Like  a  true  democrat,  he  desires  progress  and  reform, 
but  there  can  be  no  juggling  with  the  cash  box  of  the 
nation.  His  experience  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
confirmed  what  was  long  a  mental  conviction,  that  nothing 
was  more  intricate,  complex,  and  involved  than  the  threads 
of  State  finance,  and  one  false  move  in  a  speculative  sense 
would  plunge  the  nation  into  chaos.  He  saw  that  reality 
from  his  official  post  at  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  a  grim 
affirmation  of  his  worst  fears.  He  saw  what  would  happen 
if  the  extremists  got  in  control,  if  they  obtained  command 
of  the  most  delicate  instrument  of  State  governance,  and 
he  did  not  relish  the  task  of  such  vast  responsibility.  But 
he  proved  himself  an  expert  in  figures.  He  transmutes 
every  political  problem  into  a  formula  of  figures,  and  if  we 
can  satisfy  him  that  a  proposal  is  an  honest  sum  in  arith¬ 
metic,  then  we  can  rely  upon  his  ardent  support  at  every 
turn  of  the  political  wheel. 

Being  a  Front  Bench  man  in  the  Labour  group,  Snow¬ 
den  cannot  altogether  approve  of  the  doings  of  Mr. 
Churchill.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  expect 
criticism  of  the  Budget  from  this  politician.  But  it  is 
not  mean-spirited  or  acrimonious.  It  is  simply  the 
different  outlook  of  an  expert  who  would  have  preferred 
an  alternative  course,  and  it  is  the  straightforward  attack 
of  a  Labour  leader  who  is  gifted  with  a  formidable  range 
of  intelligence.  Winston  cannot  throw  dust  in  Snowden’s 
eyes.  He  knows  that  Churchill  has  been  having  an  un¬ 
comfortable  time,  and  admits  that  national  finance  is  in 
a  deplorable  state,  but  while  he  sympathises  with  his 
political  opponent,  he  states  that  Churchill  is  greatly  to 
blame  for  the  position  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chancellor  came  into 
“  a  bountiful  inheritance  which  he  squandered  with  reck¬ 
less  prodigality.”  Those  are  stern  words,  but  there  are 
no  half-measures  with  Snowden.  He  prefers  to  knock  a 
man  down  and  dictate  terms  over  his  prostrate  body.  And 
so  he  informs  Winston  that  the  surplus  of  £4,100,000  was 
simply  a  nest-egg  legacy,  an  artful  way  of  stating  that  his 
predecessor  had  made  arrangements  for  his  comfort.  In- 
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deed,  Snowden  is  so  satisfied  with  the  way  he  left  the 
Treasury  that  he  weeps  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  grievous  vicissitudes.  Snowden  maintains  that 
he  left  the  state  finances  on  such  a  healthy  basis  of  exist¬ 
ing  taxes  that  he  had  an  estimated  surplus  of  ^26,564,000 
for  the  coming  year.  But  what  happened?  Instead  of 
concentrating  attention  upon  the  conservation  of  these  vast 
resources,  Snowden  alleges  they  were  deliberately  squan¬ 
dered  in  reducing  the  taxation  of  the  rich.  He  goes 
further  than  that.  He  accuses  the  Chancellor  of  heaping 
new  taxes  on  the  poor  in  order  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
moneyed  classes.  How,  then,  could  Churchill  expect, 
after  this  false  stewardship,  to  have  a  surplus  of 
£1,600,000  at  the  end  of  March,  1926?  Instead,  says 
Snowden,  he  ended  that  year  with  the  terrible  deficit  of 
£14,000,000.  This  meant  a  Budget  balanced  heavily  on 
the  wrong  side.  To  make  up  for  the  Chancellor’s  mis¬ 
takes,  Sno\vden  blames  Churchill  for  raiding  the  Health 
Insurance  Funds,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Grants, 
the  Road  Fund,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  so  that 
last  April  he  budgeted  for  a  surplus  of  ;£4, 109,000.  For 
the  second  time  Churchill  will  have  to  face  the  House  of 
Commons  in  April  with  a  deficit,  for  the  returns  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  financial 
year  have  been  published,  and  they  show  a  deficit  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  of  no  less  than  £146,430,000. 
What,  asks  Snowden,  will  the  Chancellor  do?  Will  he 
raid  the  Sinking  Fund?  That  seems  hardly  conceivable, 
and  doubtless  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  as  a 
feasible  thought.  Besides,  to  raid  the  Sinking  Fund  at 
a  moment  when  huge  blocks  of  debts  are  maturing  for 
payment  or  conversion  is  simply  asking  for  disaster. 

This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  legitimate  criticism  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Opposition  Bench.  Mr.  Snowden 
knows  that  he  would  not  be  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  position  to¬ 
day  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  He  has  to  admit 
that  everything  to  which  Churchill  is  committed  will 
prove  unpopular,  and  that  it  will  take  a  super-divine  per¬ 
sonage  to  appease  all  wishes  in  the  present  National 
Budget.  Besides,  Mr.  Snowden  has  to  be  honest  even 
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with  himself.  The  much-abused  Chancellor  did  not 
budget  for  a  General  Strike  and  a  coal  deadlock  lasting 
seven  months.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Party- 
can  be  censorious  with  Churchill  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty  in 
Treasury  statesmanship,  when  bold  moves  and  hazardous 
ventures  have  to  be  taken  in  State  finance,  but  Churchill 
can  be  expected  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  stupendous 
ability.  Churchill  is  never  more  brilliant  and  resourceful 
than  when  challenged  with  a  situation  of  surpassing  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  I  doubt  whether  even  the  incomparable  Snow¬ 
den  could  eclipse  Churchill  at  his  present  task.  Indeed, 
the  problem  would  be  one  of  vast  magnitude  to  Mr. 
Snowden,  for  he  would  be  faced  with  the  temptation  of 
drafting  a  Budget  that  would  capture  Labour  votes,  but  it 
would  not  solve  the  economic  puzzle  which  has  confronted 
Churchill  for  months  past.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Chancellor  is  impressed  with  certain  inexorable  facts,  that 
he  knows  we  have  approached  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
great  trading  community,  and  he  hears  the  groans  from 
every  employer  under  the  burden  of  the  N ational  Debt.  The 
Sinking  Fund  cannot  be  touched  unless  as  a  last  desperate 
resource.  But  then  Winston,  as  Mr.  Snowden  knows,  is 
not  destitute  of  either  imagination  or  ingenuity.  We  are 
all  anxious  to  see  England  emerge  from  her  post-war 
difficulties.  If  we  can  eliminate  extremism  from  British 
industry  in  the  present  year,  if  we  can  refuse  all  compro¬ 
mise  with  the  Moscow  gang,  then  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  competitive  progress  of  other  nations.  Like 
Snowden,  we  want  to  see  the  great  game  played  with 
moderation  and  honesty.  And  if  it  is  going  to  be  a 
straight  game  then  employers  and  employed  will  have  to 
play  it  with  the  team  spirit. 


THE  NEW  AGE  OF  COAL^ 
Glasgow  and  Birmingham  Pioneers 


By  Lancelot  Lawton 

Since  my  last  article  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  of  June,  1926,  the  coal  dispute  has  ended.  This 
circumstance  naturally  provoked  lively  satisfaction;  never¬ 
theless,  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  situation  remain 
unchanged. 

The  coal  industry  is  in  a  bad  way  because  the  exports 
of  coal  fell  20  per  cent,  from  1913  to  1925.  Can  this  lost 
export  trade  be  regained?  A  partial  recovery  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  it  would  be  folly  to 
think  that  such  recovery  could  be  permanently  held.  I 
have  dwelt  frequently  in  these  pages  upon  the  profound 
and  universal  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
economy  of  coal;  the  vast  exploitation  of  brown  coal, 
particularly  in  Germany,  where  as  a  consequence  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of  electricity;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydro-electrical  energy ;  the  substitution  of  oil  for 
coal  at  sea;  the  erection  of  plant  for  the  more  scientific 
utilisation  of  coal;  and  finally  the  substantial  increase  in 
the  world’s  output  of  coal,  of  which  Great  Britain’s 
proportion  declines. 

There  are  some  people  who,  seeing  that  we  have 
muddled  through  the  coal  strike,  believe  that  the  future 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Optimism  there  must 
be,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  get  through  our  daily  tasks,  but 
unthinking  optimism  of  the  kind  that  is  only  too  prevalent 
to-day  is  merely  shortsightedness.  We  must  not  hide  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  the  coal  dispute  was  the  most 
devastating  reverse  ever  sustained  by  what  is  called  the 
capitalist  system  of  this  country,  devastating  because  it 

(i)  Previous  articles:  “Coal  and  the  Future,”  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  August,  1925;  “Factories  and  Farms,”  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  March,  1926;  “The  Coal  Report:  No  Solution,”  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  April,  1926;  “  Industrial  Crisis:  The  Only  Solution,” 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  June,  1926. 
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was  the  outcome  of  the  needless  insolvency  of  our  first 
industry,  and  because  no  other  way  out  presented  itself  than 
the  severe  and  abrupt  contraction  of  the  personnel  of  this 
industry.  Unless  the  basis  of  coal  exploitation  be  recon¬ 
structed  further  reverses  of  a  not  less  damaging  character 
will  be  unavoidable.  In  previous  issues  of  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  I  have  spoken  of  measures  which  are 
essential  for  this  reconstruction.  As  everyone  knows,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  raw  coal  produced  in  this  country 
is  consumed  in  a  negligent  and  wasteful  manner,  and  vast 
quantities  of  fine  coal  produced  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
mining  operations  are  put  to  no  use  whatsoever.  This 
colossal  waste  of  coal  is  a  wanton  limitation  of  our  powers 
of  production,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  poverty 
that  e.xists  in  our  midst.  In  the  past  waste  was  unavoid¬ 
able;  to-day  it  is  inexcusable.  It  is  inexcusable  because 
we  know  that  the  scientific  pre-treatment  of  coal  now 
renders  possible  the  realisation  of  its  full  value,  and  that 
the  products  of  this  pre-treatment  will  be  commodities  of 
great  value  in  the  modern  world  :  oil,  gas,  and  smokeless 
fuel.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  to  be  lost  from  burning  coal  in  lump  form.  Com¬ 
plete  combustion  is  obtainable  from  pulverised  (or 
powdered)  fuel,  or  pulverised  smokeless  fuel,  and  these 
fuels  can  be  handled  with  not  less  facility  than  oil. 

Here  reference  must  be  made  to  the  remarkable  ex¬ 
perience  of  Birmingham  during  the  recent  coal  strike.  This  • 
experience  is  perhaps  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
R.  A.  Chattock,  the  City  electrical  engineer  :  “  Three  years 
ago  I  went  to  America,  where  I  saw  that  better  combus¬ 
tion  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  pulverised  fuel,  and  on 
my  return  I  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  system  at 
the  Nechells  power  station.  The  experiments  were 
successful,  and  the  method  was  soon  employed  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  and  will  be  in  general  use  throughout  the 
station.  It  will  be  installed  at  the  new  station  at  Hams 
Hall,  Birmingham,  which  is  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
three  million  pounds. 

“  Pulverised  fuel  has  been  our  salvation  during  the  coal 
strike,  because  we  found  that  coal  of  any  quality  could  be 
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used,  even  refuse  coal  on  the  pit  mound  is  suitable,  and 
we  can  get  enormous  quantities  of  this  kind  of  coal,  which 
would  be  useless  if  used  with  ordinary  boilers. 

“  Pit  mound  coal  can  be  bought  at  prices  varying  from 

13^.  ^d.  per  ton,  while  screened  coal  costs  45^.  ^d.  per 

...  >> 
ton. 

As  a  consequence  of  power  rendered  available  from 
pulverised  coal,  Birmingham  was  little  affected  by  the  coal 
dispute.  Many  factories  were  able  to  work  full  time 
throughout  the  stoppage. 

The  experience  of  Birmingham  proves  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  which  have  hitherto  been 
mined  and  put  to  no  use  whatsoever  can  be  profitably 
consumed  for  the  purpose  of  power-raising.  This  know¬ 
ledge,  if  properly  used,  ought  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
restoring  the  British  mining  industry  to  prosperity. 

We  know  that  we  can  produce  from  our  own  coal 
resources  all  the  oil  that  we  need,  or  alternatively  that  we 
can  pulverise  coal,  or  the  smokeless  fuel  obtained  from  the 
carbonisation  of  coal,  and  put  it  to  the  same  uses  as  we 
now  put  oil.  Thus  by  dispensing  with  the  importation  of 
oil  we  could  abundantly  compensate  ourselves  for  any  sacri¬ 
fice  of  coal  exports.  What  would  happen,  it  may  be  asked, 
if  so  much  oil,  so  much  gas,  and  so  much  smokeless  fuel 
were  produced?  Abundant  use  would  no  doubt  be  found 
for  these  fuels.  For  one  thing,  it  is  certain  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electrical  energy  would  be  very  largely  in¬ 
creased  and  its  cost  substantially  cheapened;  coal  power, 
scientifically  used,  would  be  cheaper  than  water  power. 
One  result  of  such  a  development  would  be  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  nitrogen  fixation  industry, 
which  is  already  one  of  the  most  important  activities 
of  our  times. 

Eight  tons  of  nitrogen  are  present  in  the  air  over  every 
square  meter  of  the  earth’s  surface ;  it  is  now  possible  to 
recover  this  atmospheric  wealth  and  make  use  of  it  for  the 
fertilisation  of  the  soil.  Sufficient  is  known  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  economic  consequences  will  be  remark¬ 
able;  it  is  considered  not  improbable  that  food  production 
may  be  trebled.  Henceforth,  I  imagine,  much  more  will 
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be  said  about  the  law  of  increasing  returns  than  about  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns. 

In  Germany  the  nitrate  industry  has  been  founded  upon 
brown  coal,  and  in  other  countries  hydro-electrical  energy 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  scientific  utilisation  of 
coal  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  either  of  these  sources 
of  energy.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  picture  :  the  wealth  of 
the  air  made  available  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rational  use  of  the  wealth  below  the 
earth;  oil  from  coal  manufactured  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  our  own  needs;  gas  and  electrical  energy  distributed  far 
and  wide,  thus  rendering  possible  the  industrialisation  of 
agriculture,  the  ruralisation  of  industry,  and  the  appre¬ 
ciable  diminution  of  human  toil  in  both  spheres. 

What  is  being  done  to  realise  this  vision  of  the  future.^ 
Since  I  last  wrote  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  there  has 
been  a  definite  advance  of  public  interest  in  this  subject. 
What  was  then  regarded  as  of  academic  concern  is  now 
accepted  as  economically  practicable.  This  advance  of 
public  interest  is  largely  traceable  to  the  utterances  of 
industrialists  of  repute.  Had  I  space  at  my  disposal  1 
could  quote  from  the  speeches  of  Sir  John  Cadman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.;  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
chairman  of  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries;  Sir  Hugo 
Hirst,  chairman  of  the  General  Electric  Co.;  and  Lord 
Kylsant,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers, 
to  show  that  their  faith  in  the  future  is  largely  based  upon 
the  application  of  science  to  coal.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Press,  which 
does  not  lead  but  rather  follows  far  behind  instructed 
public  opinion,  should  have  begun  to  perceive  that  a 
great  technical  transformation  is  taking  place  in  the  world. 
The  Times,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily  News,  and  the 
Daily  Herald  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  subject.  In 
particular  the  Morning  Post  has  shown  itself  to  be  appre¬ 
ciative  of  technical  progress.  The  attitude  of  the  Press 
is  commendable.  Not  so^very  long  ago  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  editors  and  publicists,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  discuss  the  scientific  utilisation  of  coal.  The  verdict 
of  this  gathering  was :  “  Don’t  let  us  be  too  enthusiastic ! 
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We  must  go  slow.”  Fortunately  some  of  those  present 
have  since  changed  their  minds. 

An  advance  in  public  opinion  is  something  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for,  but  much  more  has  happened.  Scientists,  who  are 
bv  no  means  a  happy  family,  have  come  together  and  have 
formed  societies  for  the  exchange  of  knowledge.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  a 
conference  has  been  held  in  Pittsburgh  which  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  leading  experts  of  the  world.  In 
this  country  the  fuel  technologists  and  others  interested 
have  founded  associations,  and,  finally,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal,  the  Government  has  constituted  its  National  Fuel 
and  Power  Committee,  and  this  Committee  has  held  its 
inaugural  meeting.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  presidency  of  these  various  bodies  has  been  accepted 
by  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  Sir  Alfred  is  one  of  the  new 
believers  in  the  modern  science  of  coal  distillation. 
Evidently  my  articles  have  not  passed  unheeded  by  him. 
He  has  a  receptive  type  of  mind,  and  as  an  industrialist 
his  life’s  work  has  been  concerned  with  coal  and  chemicals. 
The  industrialists,  together  with  the  technical  men,  will 
be  the  architects  of  the  new  world,  and  coal  and  chemicals 
will  be  the  materials  with  which  they  will  work.  What  is 
to  be  the  role  of  the  politician.^  The  role  of  the  politician 
must  be  to  translate  technical  progress  into  terms  which 
the  masses  can  understand,  to  bring  laws  into  harmony 
with  this  technical  progress,  and  to  ensure  for  the  workers 
a  greater  share  of  the  wealth  created  by  labour  than  was 
secured  by  the  workers  who  toiled  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  certainly  exhibited  the  quality  of 
imagination  when  he  pounced  upon  the  idea  of  coal  and 
power,  of  which  only  some  scientists  and  very  few  others 
in  those  days  had  a  clear  vision,  and  the  technical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  which  were  far  from  practical  realisation. 
Since  then  the  knowledge  concerning  the  scientific  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  coal  has  made  great  progress,  and  it  is  very  much 
to  be  deplored  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  advocacy  has 
lacked  persistence.  Is  it  possible  that  his  bright  imagina- 
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tion  has  been  restrained  by  technically  ill-informed  and 
super-cautious  advisers  ?  There  is  a  danger  that  he  may 
miss  what,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  his  career. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  practical  measures  have  been 
taken  since  I  last  wrote  in  relation  to  the  scientific  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  coal.  In  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  a 
serious  start  has  been  made  with  the  new  mechanism 
required  for  this  purpose.  In  Germany  the  chemical  and 
^oal  industries  are  in  close  alliance,  and  this  alliance  is 
associated  with  the  leading  oil  groups  of  the  world.  It  is 
most  powerful ;  in  fact,  many  people  say  that  it  h  the 
Government.  During  the  war  Germany  surprised  her 
enemies  by  her  capacity  to  produce  synthetic  nitrates 
which  took  much  of  the  sting  out  of  the  British  blockade, 
just  as  before  she  had  stolen  a  march  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  her  development  of  the  dye  industry  which  was 
based  upon  a  British  invention.  Can  it  be  that  Germany 
is  again  about  to  startle  her  neighbours  by  her  progress 
in  the  pre-treatment  of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  syn¬ 
thetic  oil  ?  Remember  that  her  genius  consists  in  the 
application  rather  than  in  the  invention  of  ideas.  It  is 
the  creative  genius  in  the  most  practical  sense  of  the  term. 

Various  methods  for  the  scientific  utilisation  of  coal  are 
now  being  developed  in  Germany.  That  which  has 
attracted  most  attention  is  the  Bergius  process,  as  a  result 
of  which  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  coal  can  be  transformed  into 
oil  by  hydrogenation  under  high  pressure.  The  reason  is 
that  from  this  process  more  oil  is  obtainable  than  from 
any  other  which  has  reached  a  corresponding  stage  of 
advancement.  At  the  present  time  two  large  plants  are 
being  erected  in  Germany,  one  to  work  with  Westphalian 
coal  and  the  other  on  the  lignite  beds  of  Central  Germany. 
The  German  Chemical  Trust,  whose  activities  I  have 
already  described,  are  in  control  of  the  latter  enterprise, 
and  their  associates  include  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Company.  The  two  plants  are 
designed  for  an  output  of  about  one  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  annum.  At  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  to  which  allu¬ 
sion  has  already  been  made,  Dr.  Bergius  said  that  the 
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price  of  petroleum  in  the  open  market  could  drop  to  half 
its  present  price  before  his  process  reached  the  limit  of 
profitable  working.  It  is  not  denied  that  formidable 
technical  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  large  scale  plants.  The  British  Government  has 
paid  considerable  sums  of  money  in  return  for  knowledge 
of  the  process,  and  a  unit  plant  is  to  be  erected  at  H.M. 
Fuel  Research  Station,  Greenwich.  British  industrialists 
have  also  acquired  an  interest  in  the  British  patent  rights. 
But  many  British  scientists  are  frankly  sceptical  as  to 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  process.  It  would 
seem  that  at  present  they  are  expressing  their  opinions  on 
wholly  insufficient  data,  for  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 
Dr.  J.  G.  King  (chief  chemist  of  H.M.  Fuel  Research 
Station),  while  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  commercial 
success  of  the  Bergius  process  was  doubtful,  went  on  to 
say  that  “  perhaps  Bergius  had  not  given  away  all  he 
knew,”  and  “  Bergius  had  carefully  kept  them  in  the  dark.” 

In  this  country  considerable  commercial  developments 
are  also  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  pre-treatment  of 
coal.  These  developments  are  confined  to  low-tcmpera- 
ture  carbonisation.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  articles  I  made  frequent  reference  to  the  Stinnes 
process  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  which  has  been 
developed  on  a  large  scale  at  Karnap,  Essen,  and  pre¬ 
sented  facts  and  figures  to  demonstrate  that  the  process 
was  a  definite  commercial  success.  I  dwelt  upon  this  point 
because  of  the  assertions  made  in  numerous  quarters  that 
no  system  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  had  as  yet 
proved  to  be  a  commercial  success.  First  the  coal  owners 
and  then  the  directors  of  gas  undertakings  cried  out : 
“  Tell  us,  please,  where  a  system  of  low-temperature 
carbonisation  has  succeeded  commercially  and  we 
shall  be  only  too  willing  to  apply  it.”  Whereupon  I  made 
reply:  “At  Karnap,  near  Essen.”  At  the  same  time  I 
mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  a  McEwen-Runge 
plant  with  a  rated  capacity  of  200  tons  of  coal  per  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  erected  at  the  Lakeside  Station,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  This  process  is  a  British  invention,  and  its 
peculiar  merit  is  that  it  carbonises  powdered  fuel  and  pro- 
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duces  a  powdered  semi-coke  which  may  be  stored  and 
handled  with  perfect  safety.  Tar,  resembling  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  and  gas  are  also  produced. 

The  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  of  which 
Sir  xA.lfred  Mond  is  chairman,  recently  acquired  important 
interests  in  the  International  Combustion  Co.,  Ltd. 
I'he  latter  is  the  largest  company  of  its  kind  in  existence 
and  is  the  proprietor  of  fuel  plants  of  various  kinds 
invented  in  America,  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  including  the  Stinnes  and  McEwen-Runge  distilla¬ 
tion  processes. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  “  henceforth  the 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  will  take  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  International  Combustion  Co., 
Ltd.,  throughout  the  British  Empire,”  and  it  was  added 
that  “  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erection  in 
England  immediately  of  two  low-distillation  plants,  one 
under  the  Stinnes  process  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  and  one  under  the  McEwen-Runge  process 
with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  of  coal  per  day.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  additional  plants  for  the  low  distillation  of 
coal  under  these  processes  will  be  erected  in  France  in^ 
the  near  future.  .  .  .  These  processes  will  revolutionise 
the  present  method  and  cost  of  power  and  gas  generation. 

.  .  .  Power  plants  and  large  industrial  executives  are 
already  greatly  interested  in  these  two  processes,  as  also 
are  the  owners  of  large  coal  mines  throughout  the  United 
States.”  It  may  be  added  that  the  International  Com¬ 
bustion  Co.  is  also  engaged  in  the  erection  of  large  fuel 
pulverising  plants  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

So  far  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  actual  develop¬ 
ments  abroad  and  to  projected  developments  at  home. 
Something  needs  to  be  said  of  the  very  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  the  plans  for 
which  date  back  to  1909.  Glasgow  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  city  of  gloom  and  squalor;  it  is  a  classical  example 
of  the  social  degradation  and  injustice  of  the  get-rich- 
quick-and-anyhow  spirit  which  blighted  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  drastic  and  original  measures  which  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow  are  now  taking  to  change  its 
appearance  are  the  outcome  of  true  civic  genius. 
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I  made  brief  allusion  in  my  last  article  to  the  nature  of 
these  measures.  After  exhaustive  experiments  and 
investigation  the  Maclaurin  process  of  low-temperature 
carbonisation  was  adopted,  and  a  five-unit  plant  capable 
of  carbonising  100  tons  of  coal  daily  was  ultimately 
erected. 

The  quantity  of  coal  treated  up  to  May  last  year  was 
12,789  tons.  Then  came  the  strike  and  work  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  to  be  resumed  again  in  December  last,  during 
which  1,414  tons  were  carbonised.  In  January  1,566  tons 
were  treated.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average 
yield  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised  is :  Smokeless  fuel, 
II  cwt. ;  oil,  16.5  gallons;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  24  lb.; 
and  gas  (240  to  250  B.T.U.s),  72  therms. 

After  prolonged  experience  the  Glasgow  authorities  are 
quite  convinced  that  the  Maclaurin  process  is  capable 
of  becoming  an  assured  financial  success.  A  ready 
market  has  been  obtained  for  all  the  smokeless  fuel 
produced. 

It  is  sold  to  the  merchants  at  a  figure  which  enables  them 
to  retail  it  to  the  public  at  a  price  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  good  domestic  coal.  But  2  cwt.  of  smokeless 
coal  lasts  as  long  as  3  cwt.  of  ordinary  coal,  and,  more¬ 
over,  gives  out  greater  heat.  These  advantages,  it  seems 
to  me,  prove  the  economic  soundness  of  the  venture. 
Certainly  they  ought  to  make  a  decisive  appeal  to  the 
pockets  of  the  householder.  In  addition  there  are  other 
advantages  to  be  considered  :  the  absence  of  smoke  and 
the  consequent  gain  in  cleanliness,  comfort  and  health.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  deaths  from 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases  inereases  in  direct 
relation  to  an  increase  in  the  density  and  duration  of 
smoke  fogs.  During  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1909,  when  there  was  a  succession  of  dense 
smoke  fogs  in  Glasgow,  the  death-rate  of  respiratory 
diseases  was  eonsiderably  higher  than  that  of  other 
Scottish  towns  where  no  fogs  had  been  encountered,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  thousand  lives 
had  been  sacrificed. 

The  crude  oil  produced  from  the  Maclaurin  process  is 
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sold  at  6flf.  a  gallon,  but  the  chemists  are  finding  that  it 
contains  many  interesting  by-products  which,  when 
isolated,  will  command  high  prices.  The  gas  is  used  in  the 
gas  works  to  fire  vertical  retorts  that  produce  the  ordinary 
town  gas.  It  is  of  a  composition  and  quality  specially 
suitable  for  use  in  metallurgical  and  other  manufacturing 
processes  where  quantities  of  heat  at  a  very  low  cost  per 
therm  are  required. 

The  success  of  the  Maclaurin  process  is  a  great  step 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  industrial  foundations 
of  this  country,  which  are  based  on  coal.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  contemplated  municipal  project  of  putting  down 
several  immense  plants  will  be  realised,  and  that  smokeless 
fuel  and  oil  will  be  produced  on  a  large  scale,  whilst  the 
electricity  generating  station  and  the  works  and  factories 
in  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  industrial  regions  will  be 
supplied  with  a  gaseous  fuel  of  cheaper  price  than  coal. 
The  whole  Clyde  area  is  thus  destined  to  be  completely 
transformed;  where  before  there  was  darkness  and  grime 
there  will  be  light  and  cleanliness. 

Experiments  on  a  serious  scale  have  also  been  made 
with  other  British  low-temperature  processes  developed  by 
private  enterprise,  and  the  results  obtained  were  hardly 
less  promising  than  those  of  the  Glasgow  undertaking. 
But  none  has  reached  the  same  degree  of  tangible  success 
as  the  latter. 

The  Glasgow  enterprise  is  municipal  in  character.  What 
have  those  who  assert  that  Socialism  is  incapable  of  creative 
activity  to  say  to  this  fact?  Yet  I  rather  fancy  that 
Glasgow  ’s  achievement  is  primarily  due  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  initiative  of  a  few  individuals,  amongst  whom  must 
be  mentioned  Councillor  W.  Brownhill  Smith,  Chairman 
of  the  Health  Committee. 

A  plant  that  is  successful  at  Glasgow  might  or  might 
not  be  equally  successful  elsewhere.  Local  conditions 
vary ;  the  characteristics  of  coal  vary  also.  Thus  there 
will  be  abundant  scope  for  processes  of  varying  ingenuity. 
Meanwhile,  Glasgow  stands  on  record  as  a  shining  example 
of  what  could  be  achieved  by  many  cities  if  only  their 
affairs  were  directed  by  progressive  minds.  If  the  will 
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was  there  the  ugly  face  of  industrial  England  could  be 
changed  in  a  few  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  technical  revolution  has 
begun.  But  the  question  arises  whether  this  technical 
revolution  will  proceed  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  smooth¬ 
ness  to  avert  the  threatened  social  upheaval  of  which  signs 
are  only  too  plainly  visible.  Several  suggestions  for 
speeding  up  the  pace  have  been  made.  One  is  that  the 
State  should  prohibit  the  consumption  of  raw  coal,  thus 
following  the  example  of  Edward  I,  who  in  1306  forbade 
the  burning  of  raw  coal  in  London  “  owing  to  the  injurious 
effect  of  smoke  upon  the  gentry.”  Another  suggestion  is 
that  the  State  should  subsidise  coal  distillation  enterprises. 
Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Germany  the  State  has 
lent  generous  assistance  to  firms  which  have  undertaken 
the  pre-treatment  of  coal.  The  financial  interest  of  the 
German  State  in  industry  generally  is  considerable;  it  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  ^180,000,000. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  has  been  expressed  in  these 
terms  :  “  If  processes  prove  to  be  commercially  successful, 
then  private  capital  will  not  be  lacking  for  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  com.e  forward  with  an  offer  of  assistance.” 

But  official  apathy  is  not  the  only  obstacle  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered.  Many  scientists  and  business  men  of  repute  have 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  economic  practicability  of  coal 
pre-treatment,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  successful  achieve¬ 
ments  already  obtained.  Such  apathy  and  scepticism  are 
not  new  where  great  technical  discoveries  are  concerned. 
People  of  high  position,  and  particularly  learned  men,  are 
accustomed  to  talk  much  nonsense.  Because  of  ignorant 
opposition  many  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  gas  industry 
could  be  established  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  concerning  one  of  its  pioneers  :  “  There  is  a  madman 
prophesying  to  light  London  with,  what  do  you  think? 
Why,  with  smoke.”  And  Napoleon  called  the  same 
pioneer  “  a  big  humbug.”  All  the  doctors  were  opposed  to 
gas;  they  preferred  the  burning  of  raw  coal  and  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  with  smoke.  The  distinguished 
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scientists  who  controlled  knowledge  at  the  Royal  Society 
wrote  virulent  diatribes  against  gas  and  its  inventor. 
George  Stephenson  was  ridiculed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  declared  that  his  locomotive 
would  go;  and  when  the  first  steamer  was  launched  it  was 
averred  that  no  steam  vessel  could  ever  cross  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  be  objected  that  times  have  changed,  and  that 
as  we  live  in  an  industrial  age  there  is  no  danger  that 
processes  for  the  scientific  utilisation  of  coal  will  be 
neglected.  It  is  true  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  science 
is  honoured,  but  equally  true  is  it  that  it  is  an  age  when 
vested  interests  are  extremely  powerful.  Hence  the 
mischief  that  can  be  wrought  by  selfishness  and  conserva¬ 
tism  is  greater  than  ever.  For  one  thing  it  is  greater 
because  immense  populations  are  involved,  and  these 
immense  populations  expect  that  their  lot  in  life  shall  be 
improved. 


ARTHUR  RIMBAUD 
By  Francis  Gribble 


Arthur  Rimbaud  is  a  writer  more  talked  about  than  read. 
His  strange  career  and  bewildering  personality  are 
interesting  even  to  people  whom  all  poetry  leaves  cold. 
He  is  the  literary  analogue  of  the  reclaimed  drunkard  or 
morphinomaniac.  He  gave  up  poetry  quite  early  in  life — 
while  still  a  boy,  in  fact — in  the  spirit  in  which  other  men 
give  up  vices  or  bad  habits.  He  not  only  gave  up  writing 
it,  but  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  He  remained 
indifferent  to  it  (and  to  all  kinds  of  literature)  even  when 
he  woke  up  and  found  himself  famous.  Why.-* 

That  is  the  riddle.  Perhaps  it  is  a  riddle  without  an 
answer.  Up  to  the  present  it  certainly  has  baffled  the 
biographers — possibly  because  they  have  taken  their  poet 
too  seriously.  The  explanation  can  hardly  lie  in  his 
failure  to  make  poetry  pay;  nor  does  it  seem  reasonable 
to  trace  it  to  the  scandal  of  his  quarrel  with  Verlaine.  A 
poet  does  not  suddenly  take  a  disgust  to  poetry  because 
another  poet  has  got  drunk  and  drawn  a  gun  on  him. 
Moreover,  Rimbaud  did  not  recover  his  love  of  poetry 
when  he  was  reconciled  to  Verlaine.  Poetry,  after  he  had 
once  ceased  to  write  it,  seemed  not  to  exist  for  him. 

Heredity  and  early  training  and  environment  appear  to 
be  the  only  hopeful  clues  to  follow. 

His  father,  whom  Rimbaud  can  hardly  have  known,  as 
he  was  only  in  his  sixth  year  when  his  parents  separated, 
was  a  soldier,  an  adventurer,  and  a  dissolute  Bohemian. 
From  him  the  boy  inherited  Bohemian  tastes,  vagabond 
habits,  and  a  rebellious  contempt  for  all  respectable  con¬ 
ventions.  His  mother,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up,  at 
Charleville,  in  the  Ardennes,  was  of  peasant  origin,  with 
the  defects  and  qualities  of  her  class,  parsimonious, 
avaricious,  pious,  most  anxious  to  keep  up  appearances 
and  conform  to  the  prescriptions  of  propriety — a  shrewd 
woman  within  her  limitations,  but  hard,  unsympathetic, 
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imperfectly  educated,  and  quite  out  of  touch  with  the 
intellectual  life  not  only  of  her  time  but  of  her  provincial 
town. 

She  found  her  clever  son,  as  people  say,  “  a  handful,” 
while  he  regarded  her  as  a  tyrannical  oppressor.  Their 
temperaments  clashed  from  the  first.  His  astounding  pre¬ 
cocity  frightened  her  because  it  led  him  to  take  a  prema¬ 
ture  interest  in  matters  outside  her  range,  which  was 
absurdly  narrow.  It  shocked  her  to  find  him  reading  what 
she  deemed  “  improper  ”  books — one  of  the  works  which 
she  so  denounced  being  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  lent  to  him  by  one  of  his  schoolmasters.  So  his 
life  with  her  was  a  life  of  continual  revolt.  He  ran  away 
from  home  and  was  sent  back  so  often  that  that  adven¬ 
turous  proceeding  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  habit  with 
him ;  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  rebel,  not  only  against  home 
influences,  but  also  against  everything  that  the  average 
provincial  citizen  esteemed  reputable. 

He  denounced  the  Government.  He  derided  the 
literary  idols  of  the  day.  When  he  won  a  whole  armful 
of  prizes  at  school  he  instantly  sold  them  all  to  a  second¬ 
hand  bookseller  for  twenty  francs.  He  let  his  hair  grow 
long,  and  smoked  tobacco  which  he  smuggled  across  the 
Belgian  frontier.  He  habitually  used  coarse  and  filthy 
language.  At  the  same  time  he  conceived  a  passion  for 
self-expression  in  poetry,  in  which  good  judges  saw  great 
merit,  though  the  general  public  took  no  notice  of  it. 

All  that  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  !  He  was 
weak,  foolish,  brilliant.  He  needed  guidance  and  got 
none.  There  was  no  one  to  lick  him  into  shape.  He  got 
into  the  wrong  hands,  and  formed  his  famous  connection 
with  Verlaine. 

It  is  a  connection  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
length,  though  it  fills  a  large  space  in  the  biographies. 
The  essential  facts  are  these  : — 

Rimbaud  introduced  himself  to  Verlaine  by  sending  him 
a  volume  of  verse.  Verlaine  replied  by  inviting  Rimbaud 
to  visit  him  in  Paris.  The  visit  was  far  from  a  success. 
Verlaine  and  his  wife  were  then  living  with  Mme.  Ver- 
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laine’s  parents — most  respectable  persons  to  whom  Rim¬ 
baud’s  Bohemian  manners  appeared  disgusting.  Verlaine 
himself  was  not  particularly  enamoured  of  respectability, 
though  he  was,  at  that  time,  living  a  fairly  respectable  life. 
He  and  his  guest,  therefore,  soon  acquired  the  habit  of 
deserting  the  domicile  for  the  cafes  and  coming  home 
drunk. 

7'hat  naturally  caused  unpleasantness.  Rimbaud 
realised  that  he  had  worn  out  his  welcome  and  removed 
himself.  Verlaine,  however,  preferred  his  society  to  that 
of  the  domestic  circle.  They  agreed  to  travel  together,  and 
were  together,  first  in  Brussels,  then  in  London,  and  then 
in  Brussels  again,  supplementing  the  small  supply  of 
money  which  Verlaine  received  from  his  mother  by  teach¬ 
ing  languages.  The  second  visit  to  Brussels  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  their  quarrel.  Verlaine  fired  a  pistol  at  Rim¬ 
baud  and  wounded  him.  Rimbaud  gave  Verlaine  into 
custody,  with  the  result  that  Verlaine  spent  two  years  in  a 
Belgian  prison,  from  which  he  issued,  a  provisionally 
altered  character,  orthodox  and  devout. 

Mine.  Verlaine,  when  seeking  her  divorce,  made,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  other  and  far  graver  allegations,  which 
Rimbaud  scornfully  denied.  The  charges  have  been  inter¬ 
minably  debated,  but  the  truth  is  not  discoverable.  On 
the  one  hand  Mme.  Verlaine  was  an  angry  woman  in  a 
mood  to  believe  any  report  or  tell  any  lie  which  suited 
her  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  Rimbaud  had  recently 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  a  poet  must  plumb  the  depths 
of  depravity  in  order  to  identify  himself  with  the  Absolute. 
We  have  here  conflicting  premisses  from  which  contra¬ 
dictory  conclusions  might  easily  be  drawn,  so  it  will  be 
wiser  to  draw  none,  but  to  content  ourselves  with  seeing 
what  light,  if  any,  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  two  men’s 
subsequent  relations. 

Verlaine,  when  they  met  again,  was  not  only  a  pious 
man,  but  a  temporary  evangelist,  eager  to  convert  Rim¬ 
baud,  who  wished  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  had  gone  to 
Germany  to  learn  the  German  language.  Their  encounter, 
after  Verlaine  had,  W’ith  some  difficulty,  obtained  his 
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address  from  a  common  friend,  is  thus  described  by 
Rimbaud’s  latest  biographer  : — 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Verlaine  got  out  of  the  train  at  Stuttgart, 
brimming  over  with  religious  fervour  and  apostolic  zeal.  Rimbaud  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  his  sinister  sneer,  his  cruel  and  obscene  raillery,  his 
impieties,  and  his  usual  blasphemies.  He  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
leading  him  into  temptation,  dragged  him  from  tavern  to  tavern,  got  him 
drunk,  towards  evening,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  stroll  through  the  suburbs, 
engaged  the  evangelist  in  a  heated  argument,  which  ended  in  a  fight. 
Heing  younger  and  more  active  than  the  evangelist,  he  naturally  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  blow  which  laid  him  out,  vomiting  beer, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  The  next  morning  they  were  reconciled  to 
each  other,  but  talked  no  more  of  religion. 


And  Rimbaud  wrote  to  the  friend  who  had  given  Ver¬ 
laine  his  address  : — 

Verlaine  turned  up  here,  the  other  day,  gripping  a  rosary.  Three 
hours  later  he  had  denied  his  God  and  set  Our  Lord’s  ninety-eight  scars 
bleeding.  He  remained,  for  two  days  and  a  half,  in  a  reasonable  frame 
of  mind,  and  my  remonstrances  induced  him  to  return  to  Paris,  on  his 
way  to  England,  to  complete  his  studies. 

It  is  not  much  to  go  upon,  but  the  impression  left,  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  certainly  is  not  that  there  was,  or 
ever  had  been,  any  abnormal  aberration  in  this  singular 
friendship  between  two  reprobates  of  genius,  and  that 
Mme.  Verlaine’s  grievances,  though  great,  were  not  exactly 
what  she  said  or  imagined.  Otherwise,  one  feels,  there 
would  have  been  either  no  meeting  at  all  or  else  a  renewal 
of  cordiality. 

Anyhow,  the  two  men  now  definitely  drifted  apart,  so 
we  have  only  to  enquire  what,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
happening  to  Rimbaud. 

After  the  Brussels  fracas  he  had  returned  to  Charleville, 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  collapsed  in  a  fit  of  hysterics. 
His  mother,  alarmed  at  his  condition,  reasoned  with  him  to 
the  best  of  her  ability,  and  even  made  an  unusual  conces¬ 
sion.  By  all  means  let  him  write,  she  said,  if  writing 
relieved  his  feelings.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  money 
to  be  made  in  that  way.  He  had  better  go  to  Paris,  or  back 
to  Brussels,  to  look  for  a  publisher.  She  would  pay  his 
travelling  expenses. 
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In  those  circumstances,  and  under  those  conditions,  he 
wrote  Une  Saison  en  Enfer.  Foot,  of  Brussels,  published 
the  work  in  October,  1873,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  the  author  pitched  nearly  the  whole  edition  into  the 
hre. 

What  was  it  about?  Why  was  it  thus  treated? 

Nobody  knows.  This  time  it  was  not  only  the  poet’s 
mother  who  failed  to  make  head  or  tail  of  his  poetry,  or  of 
his  reply  to  her  question  as  to  his  meaning  that  he  “  had 
meant  exactly  what  he  had  said.”  Critics  who  have  studied 
the  work  are  equally  at  variance  as  to  its  significance. 
According  to  one  of  them  it  is  “  a  poignant  testimony  to 
the  Catholic  reality.”  According  to  another  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  moral  crisis  which  culminated  in  “  the 
rejection  of  God.” 

One  need  not  take  a  side.  Whether  Rimbaud’s 
blasphemies  were  really  piety  in  masquerade  or  not,  his 
illiterate  mother  seems  to  have  been  right  in  her  conjecture 
that  the  expression  of  them  would  relieve  his  feelings.  It 
was,  in  Aristotelian  phrase,  his  emotional  cathartic,  and 
operated  with  the  expeditious  thoroughness  of  the  F ascist’s 
doses  of  castor  oil,  leaving  him  a  new  man,  with  a  new  out¬ 
look  on  life,  though  he  had  only  reached  the  age  of  an 
Oxford  freshman  in  his  first  year. 

Literature  had,  so  to  say,  killed  certain  devils  which 
were  besetting  him.  After  it  had  fulfilled  that  function  he 
had  no  further  use  for  it,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  his 
distaste  for  it  was  intensified  by  the  cold  looks  which  he 
encountered  in  literary  circles  in  consequence  of  the 
rumours,  slanderous  though  they  may  have  been,  started 
by  Mme.  Verlaine  and  her  friends.  His  literary  ambitions, 
in  any  case,  gave  place  to  other  ambitions,  half  practical 
and  half  romantic,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  find  the  traits 
inherited  respectively  from  his  father  and  his  mother,  first 
clashing  and  then  blending. 

He  had  his  father’s  W anderltist  and  his  father’s  passion 
for  the  tropics  and  the  Orient.  He  had  something  of  his 
mother’s  common  sense  and  a  good  deal  of  her  acquisitive¬ 
ness.  He  was  not  disposed  to  follow  the  former  in  mere 
Bohemianism.  Still  less  could  he  comply  with  the  latter’s 
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wish  to  see  him  a  safely  salaried  rond-de-cuir  in  a  bureau. 
Only  in  the  career  of  a  merchant  adventurer  could  his  two 
ideals  be  simultaneously  realised,  and  he  took  the  trouble 
to  prepare  himself  for  that  career  by  the  study  of 
languages. 

He  became  a  schoolmaster  in  England  in  order  to  learn 
English,  in  1874,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the 
reminiscences  of  some  pupil  or  colleague  who  remembers 
him  in  that  capacity  and  can  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  figure 
he  cut  in  it.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Germany  when 
Verlaine,  fresh  from  prison,  ran  after  him  to  reclaim  his 
acquaintance  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  him.  Other  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  he  is  understood  to  have  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  were  Italian,  Russian,  modern  Greek,  Dutch,  yid 
Hindustani.  He  even  had  the  idea,  though  he  never 
realised  it,  of  taking  the  trouble  to  pass  a  public  examina¬ 
tion. 

None  the  less,  he  got  off  with  difficulty.  His  friends — 
and  some  of  his  schoolmasters  had  remained  his  friends — 
seem  to  have  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  help  him. 
Probably  they  knew  too  much  about  him  to  care  for  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  him  for  a  position  of  trust. 
Already  at  nineteen  he  was  a  man  with  a  past.  His 
manners  were  ordinarily  atrocious,  though  he  could  make 
himself  agreeable  when  he  chose,  and  everyone  who  knew 
him  at  all  knew  that  he  was  addicted  to  drugs  as  well  as 
to  profane  language  and  strong  drink.  Consequently  he 
made  many  false  starts — some  of  them  painful  and  others 
picturesque — before  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
in  the  East. 

First,  starting  from  Stuttgart,  he  set  out  on  foot  for 
Brindisi,  hoping  to  join  a  friend  who  had  a  soap  factory  in 
one  of  the  -^gean  Islands.  He  had  a  sunstroke  on  the 
road,  and  was  sent  back  to  Marseilles  by  the  French  Con¬ 
sul  at  Leghorn.  There  he  worked  as  a  dock  labourer, 
enlisted  in  a  corps  which  some  agent  of  Don  Carlos  was 
recruiting,  but  deserted  a  few  days  afterwards,  spending 
the  bounty  which  he  had  received  on  a  ticket  to  Charle- 
ville.  Then,  being  exempt  from  military  service  in  France 
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because  his  brother  was  with  the  colours,  he  tramped  all 
the  way  to  the  Helder  and  obtained  another  bounty  by 
enlisting  in  the  Dutch  Colonial  Army,  deserted  again  as 
soon  as  he  got  to  Java,  and,  finding  no  other  opening  for 
his  talents,  worked  his  passage  back  to  Europe  on  an 
English  wind-jammer. 

His  next  idea  was  to  get  to  the  Near  East  by  way  of 
the  Danube.  He  got  as  far  as  Vienna,  but  there  fell  into 
bad  company,  was  robbed  by  a  cabman,  fought  with  a 
policeman,  and  was  put  over  the  frontier  as  an  “  undesir¬ 
able,”  Having  tramped  to  Hamburg,  he  joined  a  travel¬ 
ling  circus  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter,  but  tired  of  the  ‘ 
position  and  was  shipped  home,  at  his  own  request,  from 
Stockholm  by  the  French  Consul.  He  then  started  for 
Alexandria,  but  got  no  farther  than  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
he  was  put  ashore,  suffering  from  gastric  fever,  and  had 
to  make  yet  another  fresh  start,  walking  all  the  way  from 
the  Ardennes,  over  the  Saint  Gothard,  to  Genoa,  whence 
he  managed  to  get  to  Alexandria  at  last. 

He  had  hoped  for  a  post  in  the  Egyptian  Customs 
Service.  He  was  actually  offered,  and  accepted,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  superintendent  of  a  quarry  in  Cyprus,  but  caught 
typhoid  and  went  home.  It  was  his  last  visit  to  Charle- 
ville  and  his  last  opportunity  of  meeting  the  provincial 
“  intellectuals  ”  who  had  marvelled  at  his  precocious 
genius.  He  met  them  sometimes  in  the  cafes,  and  they 
assumed  that  he  was  still  hankering  after  a  literary  career, 
but  he  undeceived  them.  When  the  talk  turned  on  litera¬ 
ture  he  became  irritated  and  contemptuous.  “  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it,”  he  said  to  Professor  Delahaye, 
in  the  tone  in  which  a  young  English  Philistine  might  have 
said  :  “  Literature  be  damned.” 

Then,  having  fired  his  shaft  and  bought  a  new  and  gaudy 
suit  of  clothes,  telling  the  tailor  to  send  the  bill  to  his 
mother,  he  was  off  to  the  East  again.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  contrived,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  of  the 
works  to  a  cypriot  building  contractor,  not  only  to  pay  his 
way  but  to  save  money — the  modest  sum  of  400  francs. 

At  last,  when  he  quarrelled  with  his  employer,  he  was  able 
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to  go  on  instead  of  going  back;  and  we  find  him  presently 
writing  to  his  mother  from  Aden  : — 

I  have  been  looking  for  work  in  all  the  Red  Sea  ports,  at  Jeddah 
Suakim,  Massouah,  Hodeidah,  etc.  I  have  arrived  here  after  trying  to 
find  a  job  in  Abyssinia.  As  soon  as  I  have  scraped  a  few  hundred  francs 
together  I  mean  to  start  for  Zanzibar. 

His  position  at  Aden  was  that  of  clerk  to  a  firm  of  coffee 
merchants,  at  a  salary  of  five  francs  a  day,  with  board 
and  washing.  He  was,  he  wrote,  “  the  only  intelligent  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  place  ” ;  and  his  intelligence  had  its  reward. 
He  was  sent  to  establish  himself  as  the  firm’s  representa¬ 
tive  at  Harrar,  with  a  stipend  of  330  francs  a  month  and 
a  percentage  on  the  profits  of  all  the  business  that  he  did. 

Like  Mr.  Micawber,  he  had  imagined  that  a  “  per¬ 
manency  ”  was  what  he  wanted.  He  had  got  one,  and 
he  was  still  restless  and  discontented — still  asking  from 
life  something  which  life  refused  to  give  him.  Harrar  was 
a  filthy  hole.  Life  there  was  a  round  of  boredom,  toler¬ 
able  only  because  it  enabled  him  to  save  money.  It 
occurred  to  him  to  seek  relief  in  exploration.  With  that 
end  in  view  he  sent  his  mother  2,500  francs  to  be  spent  on 
technical  books  and  a  photographic  apparatus.  It  seemed 
to  her,  however,  that  the  extravagance  was  unwarrant¬ 
able,  and  the  exploration  of  Darkest  Africa  as  absurd 
a  folly  as  the  composition  of  poetry.  She  replied, 
scolding  him,  and  telling  him  that  she  had  thought  it  more 
advantageous  to  invest  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  a 
strip  of  land  in  the  Ardennes. 

For  all  the  use  that  the  land  was  to  him  she  might 
as  w'ell  have  thrown  his  money  into  the  deep  sea ;  but  it 
was  nevertheless  at  the  time  of  this  correspondence  that 
Rimbaud’s  diabolic  pride  and  contempt  for  the  common 
lot  began  to  show  signs  of  breaking  down.  He  had 
deliberately  turned  his  back  on  mankind,  and  now  solitude 
palled  on  him.  He  began  to  wish  that  he  had  been,  and 
was,  more  like  other  people.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
from  Harrar,  in  1883,  when  he  was  only  twenty-nine, 
show's  him  beginning  to  lose  courage  ; 

Solitude  is  a  bad  thing  out  here,  and  I  begin  to  regret  that  I  am  not 
married  and  have  no  family.  As  it  is,  I  am  condemned  to  wander  about, 
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attached  to  a  remote  enterprise,  and  losing,  day  by  day,  my  taste  for  the 
climate,  the  manner  of  life,  and  even  the  language  of  Europe. 

Alas !  What  is  the  good  of  all  these  comings  and  goings,  and  these 
fatigues,  and  these  adventures  among  strange  races,  and  these  languages 
with  which  one  loads  one’s  memory,  and  these  nameless  burdens  which  I 
have  to  bear,  if  I  am  not,  some  day  or  other,  in  a  few  years  time,  to  be 
able  to  rest  in  some  place  fairly  agreeable  to  me,  and  found  a  family  and 
have  a  son  to  bring  up  as  I  think  a  boy  ought  to  be  brought  up,  and  equip 
him  to  become  a  renowned  engineer,  a  powerful  man,  enriched  by  science? 
But  who  knows  how  long  my  life  will  last  in  these  mountains?  I  may 
easilv  disappear  in  the  midst  of  these  people  without  any  news  ever  being 
heard  of  me. 

It  was  only  the  expression  of  a  mood.  The  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  Rimbaud  to  p^ive  in.  The  call  of  the 
hearth  was  not  yet  really  as  alluring  to  him  as  the  call  of 
the  wild.  He  found  the  means,  in  spite  of  his  mother’s 
obstruction,  of  exploring  unknown  country,  and  was 
formally  thanked  for  his  services  by  the  French 
Geographical  Society.  He  proposed  himself,  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  as  war  correspondent  to  Le  'Temps,  and  made 
the  best  of  things  by  living  connubially  with  an  Abyssinian 
lady.  He  entered  into  business  relations  with  Menelek, 
Leaving  his  employers,  he  set  up  a  business  of  his  own 
at  Harrar,  did  passably  well,  and  had,  at  last,  a  modest 
fortune  of  forty  thousand  francs  sewn  up  into  his  belt. 

And  then  he  fell  ill  and  came  home  to  die,  a  beaten 
and  baffled  man,  thrown  back  upon  quite  humble  and 
ordinary  ambitions,  and  incapable  of  realising  even  these. 

Fame  of  a  sort  had  come  to  him.  An  increasing  coterie 
had  come  to  recognise  the  merit  of  his  verse — helped 
thereto,  perhaps,  by  the  scandalous  association  of  his 
name  with  Verlaine’s.  His  memory  was  destined  to  be 
kept  alive  by  a  bronze  bust,  which  the  German  invaders 
were  destined  to  steal  for  the  sake  of  the  copper.  But 
he  neither  foresaw  this  tribute  nor  would  have  been  much 
elated  if  he  had  foreseen  it,  the  call  of  the  East  having, 
long  since,  upset  his  scale  of  values. 

Yet  he  had  found  the  East  as  barren  as  he  had  found 
Parnassus.  His  place  in  the  sun  had  been  too  hot  for 
comfort.  The  gorgeous  East  had  turned  out  not  to  be 
so  gorgeous  after  all,  but  merely  a  malodorous  market, 
endurable  only  for  the  sake  of  the  sordid  gains  to  be 
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amassed  in  it.  He  was  now  as  eager  to  come  home  as 
he  once  had  been  to  get  away  from  home,  and  wanted 
to  find  a  French  wife  to  take  the  place  of  his  Abyssinian 
concubine.  His  plans  were  laid. 

“  Suppose  I  come  to  you  to  get  married,”  he  wrote  to 
his  mother.  “  Do  you  think  I  should  be  able  to  find  a 
wife  who  would  be  willing  to  travel  with  me  ?  ”  , 

It  was  as  if  the  wheel  had  come  full  circle  and  the 
defiant  warrior  who  had  challenged  fortune  and  made  a 
mock  of  the  commonplace  ideals  of  Philistia  now  found 
himself  reduced  to  throwing  up  his  hands  and  crying 
“  Kamerad.”  And  even  that  gesture  of  surrender  was 
in  vain. 

Hardly  had  Rimbaud  made  it  when  the  first  symptoms 
of  his  fatal  malady  began  to  show  themselves.  It  was 
a  case  of  osteo-sarcoma,  advancing  with  rapid  strides. 
Hurrying  back  to  France,  he  got  no  farther  than  a  Mar¬ 
seilles  hospital,  where  his  sister,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
since  she  was  a  child  of  thirteen,  sat  beside  his  bed,  and 
where  the  amputation  of  a  leg  only  delayed  the  end. 
Here  is  his  pathetic  admission  of  defeat : 

How  bored  and  tired  I  am  !  How  sad  I  feel  when  I  think  of  all  my 
travels,  and  how  active  I  was  only  five  months  ago !  What  an  end  to  all 
my  journeys  across  the  mountains,  (he  deserts,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas! 
Henceforth  1  am  a  cripple — just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  come  back 
to  France  and  marry.  Farewell  my  marri.i^e !  I'arewell  my  family ! 
Farewell  my  future!  Henceforth  I  shall  be  only  an  immobile  stump  of 
a  man. 

Then  another  surrender  followed.  His  sister  had  come 
to  him  as  a  missionary  as  well  as  a  nurse.  He,  an  atheist 
and  blasphemer  all  his  life,  was  persuaded,  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  to  send  for  a  priest  and  accept  the  last  offices  of  the 
Church.  Yet  it  is  a  question  whether  that  surrender  was 
complete,  for,  after  the  priest  had  left  him,  rejoicing  to 
think  that  a  soul  had  been  won  for  Christ,  he  whispered 
to  his  sister  : 

“Tell  me.  Tell  me.  Do  you  really  believe  it  all?” 
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By  Louis  Golding 

I  THINK  I  should  myself  find  it  more  satisfactory  if  I  were 
to  state  at  once  a  fact  regarding  this  essay  not  important  in 
itself,  but  the  inferences  of  which  might  be  of  such  gravity 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  it.  It  is  this.  I  write 
this  sketch  of  Zangwill  the  Man,  or  I  shall  at  least  have 
written  some  part  of  it,  in  the  room  where  Israel  Zangwill 
himself  for  many  years  dreamed  and  laboured.  His 
influences  are  about  me — beyond  these  walls  those  that 
were  dearest  to  him,  ranged  upon  them  those  books  and 
pictures  upon  which  his  eyes  would  fall  when  he  lifted 
them  from  his  barbed  and  crackling  pages.  Or  I  mount 
the  smooth  steps  beside  his  table  to  enter  a  sort  of  skiey 
loft  facing  the  fields  and  the  sea  where  of  late  years  his 
own  failing  feet  mounted  less  and  less  frequently.  But 
though  he  did  no  more  than  lean  back  upon  his  chair 
he  would  not  have  been  less  sensible  of  them.  The  smell 
of  fields  and  the  sea  was  in  his  nostrils.  But  his  inward 
eyes  comprehended  a  circle  waster  and  more  various. 
Northward  his  vision  travelled  to  the  teeming  London 
ghetto  which  had  nurtured  him  and  the  finest  flowers  of 
his  genius.  Southward  then,  across  lucid  France  whose 
bright  intelligence  was  so  sympathetic  to  his  own;  thence 
across  the  warp  and  woof  of  Italy  out  of  which  he  wove 
such  gay  and  intricate  embroidery,  over  the  middle  sea 
south-westward  to  Zion,  whither  directly  or  deviously  much 
of  his  thought  tended.  Then  suddenly  his  inward  vision 
made  a  great  hemispheric  curve.  America  possessed  him, 
the  supreme  ghetto. 

Now  no  longer,  a  little  infirm  of  limb  but  hawk-like  in 
spirit  (though  I  must  claim  for  this  antithesis  a  hawk  that 
shall  be  half  a  dove),  he  ascends  that  wooden  ladder  beside 
his  table,  where  he  too,  falling  asleep,  like  Jacob,  saw 
frequently  the  angels  ascending  and  descending.  Into 
this  room,  then,  when  I  desired  to  recall  Zangwill  the 
Man,  I  felt  it  not  unfitting  to  come  again,  precisely  be- 
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cause  the  man  is  my  theme.  When  some  men  die  you  have 
the  feeling",  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  a  lesser  grief, 
that  your  friendship  has  ceased.  You  will  find  that  these 
were  people  of  this  earth,  rooted  as  trees  are.  With 
Zangwill  a  friendship  begun  is  still  somehow  a  friendship 
continuing,  developing.  I  do  not  intend  to  evoke  a  pale, 
grey,  ectoplasmic  image  of  a  man  who  alive  was  already 
so  much  more  tenuous  than  that  gross  stuff  is.  To  me  the 
glutinous  and  soggy  creatures  whom  the  spiritualists 
conjure  are  more  clayey  than  any  ploughboy  pitchforking 
a  manure-heap.  The  persistent  Zangwill,  who  hardly 
seems  to  inhabit  this  room  less  than  before,  is  a  tangle  of 
mind  and  spirit  that  once  almost  accidentally  was  housed 
in  a  frail  mansion  now  consumed. 

It  will  be  evident  now  why  I  determined  to  make  plain 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  begin  this  essay.  I  speak 
frankly  out  of  a  reverence  for  the  dead  man  which  I  enter¬ 
tain  towards  few  other  men,  dead  or  living.  I  am  aware 
that  the  post-mortem  essays  which  young  men  write  upon 
their  seniors  divide  themselves  usually  into  two  cate¬ 
gories.  The  obverse  sentimentalists  become  shrill  with 
eulogy  as  an  express  train  entering  a  tunnel.  You  find 
it  necessary  to  stop  your  ears.  The  louder  they  whistle 
the  less  you  see.  You  are  plunged  into  a  smoky  blackness 
where  virtues  and  weaknesses  are  alike  roaringly  con¬ 
founded.  At  the  same  time  those  reverse  sentimentalists, 
the  cynics,  seek  to  show  what  brave  wits  they  are  by  a 
plentiful  discharge  of  cheap  arrows  into  the  flaccid  body 
at  their  feet,  the  body  which  once  by  a  mere  projection 
of  its  chin  would  have  sent  them  scuttling.  I  am  in  less 
danger  of  the  second  extreme  than  the  first;  and  I  am 
certain  that  if  it  had  been  my  intention  here  to  discourse 
upon  Zangwill  as  artist  or  politician  it  would  have  been 
evident  speedily  that  the  danger  I  stood  in  (or  even  more 
seriously  that  Zangwill  stood  in)  of  my  mouthing  shrill 
eulogy  was  hardly  more  serious. 

I  do,  in  fact,  consider  that  Zangwill  as  man  was  greater 
than  in  any  of  his  special  capacities.  He  was  a  greater 
man  than  a  writer,  a  greater  man  than  a  politician.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  sharp  objection  that  a  man  is,  after  all, 
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but  the  sum  of  his  capacities.  I  can  only  reply  that  a  man, 
after  all,  is  not.  He  is  sometimes  something  more.  Christ 
is  greater  than  his  parables,  Mohammed  than  his  Koran. 
It  will  be  felt  at  once  that  to  stuff  my  mouth  with  such 
parallels  is  a  mere  disease  of  eulogy.  I  am  not  going 
foolishly  to  elevate  Zangwill  to  so  severe  a  hierarchy. 
Yet  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  I  feel  Zangwill 
to  have  belonged  to  a  type  of  character  which  his  race 
is  more  prodigal  of  creating  than  any  other,  although  all 
its  prodigality  will  produce  but  one  or  two  of  that  type 
in  a  century  and  suspend  its  operations,  perhaps,  for 
several  centuries  thereafter.  In  the  last  century  or  in  this 
I  can  think  of  few  persons  as  pure,  as  selfless,  as  vital  as 
Israel  Zangwill.  He  was  a  person,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Christ  type. 

I  ought  not,  I  think,  to  go  further  without  recording 
that  it  was  only  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  that  I  knew 
Zangwill  at  all  closely.  Those  who  knew  him  and  were 
dazzled  by  him  in  his  brilliant  youth,  those  who  espoused 
his  causes  or  execrated  them,  in  his  stormy  middle  age, 
may  protest  with  much  justice  that  to  have  met  Zangwill 
first  during  the  war,  and  to  have  known  him  best  in  his 
last  haggard  years,  is  to  have  no  knowledge  of  Zangwill, 
and  no  warrant  to  write  about  him,  about  the  man  himself. 
I  admit  that  physically  I  have  him  in  my  mind  (if  I  may 
speak  figuratively)  as  a  sun  setting,  as  a  lute  with  a  string 
broken.  But  it  did  not  need  any  especially  vigorous  powers 
of  re-creation  to  conceive  this  sun  at  its  strength,  this  lute 
uttering  its  deftest  melodies.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  was 
always  so  little  a  creature  of  the  flesh  that  when  the  flesh 
towards  the  end  sagged  upon  his  spirit  like  an  ill-fitting 
coat  you  hardly  knew  the  essential  man  less. 

I  remember  the  day  very  vividly  when  I  first  saw  him. 
He  had  written  to  me  with  extraordinary  grace  and 
cordiality  of  the  earliest  schoolboyish  fumblings  I  had 
submitted  to  him.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
quiet  house  in  Sussex  on  the  Channel’s  edge  I  ventured 
to  present  myself.  I  was  shocked  by  my  first  sight 
of  him,  so  bent  his  shoulders  were,  he  shuffled  towards  me 
so  agedly,  so  white  the  great  mop  of  his  hair  was.  It  was 
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the  war  which  had  precipitated  upon  him  this  air  of  eld. 
Other  of  the  choice  spirits  of  our  time  have  emerged  from 
it  with  their  flames  burning  more  vigorously  than  before. 
Zangwill  since  his  childhood  had  spent  himself,  I  think, 
more  extravagantly  than  they.  And  being  a  Jew,  whereas 
they  were  Gentiles,  he  suffered  simultaneously  the 
woes  of  both  antagonists.  True  that  Remain  Rolland, 
that  Bernard  Shaw,  were  almost  Jews  in  their  desperate 
sense  of  the  kinship  of  peoples;  but  it  was  a  sense  not 
innate  but  acquired,  a  passion  in  the  mind  of  Remain 
Rolland,  in  the  marrow  of  Israel  Zangwill. 

When  I  first  met  him,  therefore,  Zangwill  was  already 
in  some  senses  a  broken  man.  (In  most  senses  nothing 
could  break  him.)  But  he  was  not  yet  a  sick  man.  Later 
his  frail  body  lost  coherence,  till  at  length  at  night  the 
over-active  mind  could  not  be  quieted  by  it.  All  the  sleep 
he  had  for  many  months  before  his  death  a  drug  conferred 
on  him.  I  serve  no  purpose  by  presenting  him  thus  in 
any  detail.  And  yet,  even  at  this  time,  clearly  under  the 
slipping  slough  of  mortality  the  essential  spirit  of  the  man 
asserted  itself.  You  could  not  help  seeing  him  for  the 
child  he  was,  and  always  had  been.  It  was  precisely 
that  that  Dr.  Herzl  meant  when  he  said  that  Zangwill 
was  not  merely  a  great  man  but  a  good  boy — I  am  tempted 
to  add  a  good  child.  When  you  cease  to  contemplate  the 
larger  excellences  of  his  heart  and  the  athletic  maturity 
of  his  mind,  you  discover  his  personal  faults  and  virtues 
to  have  been  precisely  a  child’s  faults  and  virtues. 

For  his  faults,  I  cannot  find  that  his  enemies — but  that 
is  a'harsh  word,  for  as  a  man  he  had  no  enemies — attribute 
to  him  much  more  than  vanity  and  obstinacy.  He  was 
vain  precisely  as  a  precocious  boy  is  vain,  who  finds  that 
he  heads  the  batting  averages  and  crows  delightedly. 
1  hat  particular  analogy,  it  strikes  me,  is  deeper  than  I 
meditated.  It  was  true  that  sometimes  he  put  on  a  little 
side,  if  I  may  phrase  it  so,  to  find  one  of  his  books  had 
penetrated  into  the  obscure  thickets  of  some  oceanic 
language  where  hardly  the  Bible  itself  had  yet  made  a 
clearing.  But  that  was  nothing  to  the  preparatory  school 
arrogance  with  which  he  once  told  me  he  had  beaten 
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Colonel  So-and-so  at  croquet.  And,  mark  you,  whereas 
he  himself  was  no  more  than  a  scion  of  the  sunless  and 
grassless  ghetto,  the  gallant  Colonel  was  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  generations  of  University  blues.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  if  he  had  tempted  the  fierce  hazards  of 
croquet  in  tournaments  wider  than  his  own  lawn  staged, 
if  positively  he  had  achieved  the  championship  of  croquet 
over  all  Surrey  and  Sussex,  he  would  have  been  twenty 
times  more  conceited  about  it  than  if  the  Nobel  Prize  had 
twenty  times  been  conferred  on  him.  His  vanity  was  of 
the  sort  that  permits  a  man  to  say  of  himself  what  other 
people  think  of  themselves  but  are  too  self-conscious  to 
utter.  Vain  he  might  be,  but  not  vain  enough  to  conceal 
his  vanity. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  sometimes  his  vanity  had 
more  serious  manifestations,  of  which  the  most  serious 
was  the  disastrous  dramatic  season  which  darkened  the  last 
davs  of  his  life.  He  was  at  this  time  like  a  boy  in  the 
sixth  form  who  sees  some  terrifyingly  clever  youngster  in 
the  lower  school  suddenly  snatch  up  all  the  open  prizes. 
He  beheld  the  dazzling  success  of  such  a  playwright  as 
Mr.  Noel  Coward,  and  was  too  sick  to  perceive  that  it 
was  a  success  based  on  an  inspired  exploitation  of  the 
moment’s  mood,  its  profligacy,  its  disillusion,  its  cynicism. 
The  last  time  I  was  destined  to  be  in  his  company  was  at 
a  performance  in  the  Savoy  Theatre  of  a  play  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Coward.  His  comments  were  at  once 
benevolent  and  devastating.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
qualities  he  approved  or  deplored  were  precisely  those  that 
filled  the  theatre  from  stalls  to  gallery.  The  qualities 
of  the  worst  of  his  plays  were  more  meritorious,  but  they 
were  not  these.  His  theatres  were  empty,  and  he  could 
not  forget  that  once  two  continents  had  packed  them 
nightly.  This  mournful  vanity  fed  upon  its  own  failure. 
He  did  not  understand  that  it  was  a  function  of  his  sick¬ 
ness.  For  which  reason,  indeed,  I  should  not  have 
allowed  myself  to  dwell  upon  at  all,  if  I  had  not  felt  it 
wrong  to  ignore  that  latest  activity  of  Israel  Zangwill 
which  brought  him  more  prominently  before  the  public 
eye  than  he  had  been  for  some  considerable  time. 
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He  was  accused  not  only  of  vanity  and  obstinacy,  but 
tactlessness.  I  do  not  desire  to  produce  the  impression 
that  I  merely  put  up  these  accusations  as  Aunt  Sallies,  to 
be  knocked  down  ap^ain  as  soon  as  put  up.  But  I  must 
protest  that  I  do  not  find  tactlessness  a  lethal  vice,  and 
usually  in  Zangwill  it  was  a  clumsy  virtue.  It  is  a  quality 
to  be  avoided  if  you  desire,  as  they  say,  to  “  get  on.”  He 
did  not  desire  to  get  on.  He  could  not  help,  in  that 
sense,  getting  on.  But  if  he  had  a  truth  to  deliver,  how¬ 
ever  unpalatable  to  his  listeners,  he  delivered  it  even  if 
it  meant  getting  off  into  the  last  limbo.  Tactlessness  is 
the  candour  of  people  who  have  no  self-interest.  That 
was  why,  not  long  ago  in  America,  he  was  candid  to  the 
point  of  financial  suicide.  Once  more,  and  devastatingly, 
he  was  a  child.  He  was  like  an  enfant  terrible  at  a  ban¬ 
quet.  Everybody  had  indulgently  stopped  talking  and 
waited  for  the  little  thing  to  say  something  nice  and  clever. 
He  did.  It  was  so  nice  and  clever  that  everybody  froze 
with  horror  in  their  seats. 

Zangwill  was  vain,  then,  he  was  tactless  (but  rather  in 
public  than  in  private  relationship,  for  with  difficult  indi¬ 
viduals  he  sometimes  displayed  a  quite  uncanny  tact). 
He  was  naive  also.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  phenomenon 
that  people  who  in  the  traffic  of  the  mind  are  nimble  as 
hares  are  sometimes  innocent  as  sucklings  in  the  traffic  of 
men.  It  was  an  unhappy  defect  because,  just  as  outsiders 
might  sometimes  take  him  in,  so  his  naivete  at  various 
periods  of  his  life  permitted  him  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
characters  of  his  own  creation.  Else  he  could  not  have 
endured  the  preposterous  musician  of  Merely  Mary  Ann 
or  the  hateful  hoydens  of  We  Moderns.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  his  mind  pounced  like  a  hawk  on  any  manner  of 
intellectual  bunkum.  The  fashions  of  Montparnasse  and 
Bloomsbury  did  not  impose  on  him.  I  remember  with 
what  acid  clarity  one  evening  he  resolved  Pirandello, 
whom  the  intellectuals  acclaimed  wholesale  as  a  spiritual 
revolution,  into  his  constituent  elements :  the  philosopher 
of  an  undergraduate  paradox,  the  dramatist  of  an  astound¬ 
ing  technique.  Words  did  not  impose  upon  him,  people 
could  easily.  He  saw  no  evil  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
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because  there  was  none  in  his  own.  Words  to  him,  almost 
■  literally,  were  the  very  devil;  which  is  why,  all  his  life 
!  long,  he  so  delighted  in  tweaking  their  tails. 

]  I  think  I  have  expanded  so  far  as  my  theme  allows  this 
i  catalogue  of  defamation,  or  should  I  confess  I  might  con- 
!  tinue  the  impeachment  in  one  or  two  directions?  Not 
i  merely  these  things,  I  might  proclaim  sternly,  but  some¬ 
times  irritating,  sometimes  wrong-headed.  Yet  it  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  examine  his  errors  of  intellectual  or 
political  judgment;  and  if  he  was  wrong-headed  in  small 
matters,  in  great  issues  few  men  of  his  time  were  more 
right  than  he.  I  cannot  forbear  at  this  stage  from  quoting 
the  words  of  Dr.  Stephen  Wise  at  the  Zangwill  Memorial 
meeting  held  in  New  York  last  September  : — 

“As  I  listened  to  ZangwilTs  message  in  October,  1923, 
and  mine  was  the  personal  responsibility  of  having  in¬ 
vited  him,  I  thanked  God  that  one  Jew  was  free  and  dared 
j  to  speak  out  and  ‘  speak  up  ’  in  scorn  of  consequences, 

j  It  is  violating  no  confidence  of  the  General  Zionist  Coun- 

i  cil,  in  session  when  Zangwill  passed  away,  to  admit  that 

j  many  of  us  had  slowly  been  brought  to  see  the  justice  of 

I  his  indictment  three  years  earlier.” 

j  I  am  not  alone  in  feeling  that  in  most  of  the  issues  where 
j  he  pronounced  judgment  or  prophecy  there  will  be  a  slow 

I  coming  to  see  his  rightness,  where  it  has  not  already  been 

1  abundantly  made  plain.  But  in  those  wider  aspects  he 

j  is  not  being  treated  here.  It  has  required  an  uncomfort- 

j  able  ingenuity  to  announce  small  faults  which  I  felt 

j  throughout  were  merely  the  reverse  aspect  of  large  virtues, 

j  It  remains  for  me  to  attempt  to  present  him  for  the  lovely 

i  man  he  was. 

!  Selflessness — that  is  the  single  word,  I  think,  in  which 

I  the  whole  man  is  luminously  declared.  His  selflessness 

!  made  his  faults  winning,  his  virtues  grand.  I  should 

doubt  that  ever  once,  in  the  wide  eompass  of  his  relation- 
1  ships  or  endeavours,  an  infinitesimal  idea  of  self-interest 
'  actuated  him.  I  wonder  how  many  men  of  letters  on  the 
crest  of  a  wmve  of  success  hardly  paralleled  at  that  time 
would  so  completely  have  deserted  such  golden  waters  to 
plunge  into  the  snaggy  and  profitless  shallows  of  public 

1 
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affairs.  He  gave  up  to  Jewish  politics  and  to  all  hopeless 
or  dangerous  causes  the  years  that  his  genius  might  have 
made  most  profitable,  and  he  was  far  too  clear-sighted  not 
to  realise  that  when  he  returned  (if  he  should  ever  return) 
into  the  arena  of  letters,  the  hungry  young  would  long  since 
have  seized  the  place  he  had  abandoned.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  for  a  moment,  in  the  middle  of  that  period  of  remote 
wars,  with  the  wise  and  brilliant  volume  called  Italian 
Fantasies  under  his  arm,  it  received  not  much  more 
notice  than  a  book  of  undergraduate  aphorisms.  Yet  at 
no  time  did  the  acknowledgment  he  received  or  was  refused 
so  much  concern  him  as  that  the  work  of  some  unknown 
beginner  of  talent  should  be  generously  made  known. 

He  was  as  sensitive  as  he  was  unselfish  :  not  sensitive, 
I  mean,  to  the  contumely  which  his  own  actions  might 
heap  upon  him,  for  the  knowledge  of  his  own  integrity 
was  his  sufficient  armour  against  that  and  his  sole  lance 
was  an  epigram.  It  was  with  the  skin  of  other  people,  not 
his  own,  that  he  was  sensitive.  Powers  and  principalities 
he  could  tempestuously  assail,  but  if  he  hurt  the  news¬ 
paper-boy’s  feelings,  or  the  plumber’s,  he  was  miserable 
for  days.  I  heard  a  story  from  one  who  knew  him  better 
than  anyone  living  which  tenderly  and  comically  illustrates 
this  feature.  He  was  at  one  time  the  worst-dressed 
celebrity  in  London,  and  this  fact  was  due  not  only  to 
his  natural  indifference  to  dress,  or,  I  should  say,  his 
talent  for  making  a  new  suit  of  clothes  look  shabbier  than 
any  tramp’s  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  he  bought  it. 
It  was  due  to  his  loyalty  to  his  miserable  old  tailor.  He 
had  been  dressed  by  this  tailor  in  the  days  when  he  was 
poor  and  unknown.  He  could  not  bear  to  hurt  the  old 
gentleman’s  feelings  by  throwing  him  over  now  that  he 
could  afford  a  new  suit  monthly  in  Savile  Row.  My 
informant  therefore  bought  him  a  new  tie,  a  magnificent 
tie.  But  the  cunning  of  the  manoeuvre  lay  not  in  the 
tie’s  magnificence,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  w^ork  of 
a  poor  crippled  girl.  Zangwill  fell  to  the  lure,  as  he  was 
destined  to  fall  a  thousand  times  again.  Thereafter, 
slowly  and  insidiously,  Zangwill  was  induced  to  dress  up 
to  his  tie,  until,  though  he  was  no  Brummel,  he  looked  not 
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unlike  the  man  next  to  him  on  the  omnibus,  if  you  ignored 
his  noble  head,  and  stooping  shoulders,  and  delicate 
hands.  Similarly,  when  he  married  the  gentle  lady  whose 
sympathy  and  devotion  kept  Zangwill  among  us  a  decade 
or  two  decades  more  than  else  was  at  all  likely,  he  could 
not  bear  to  carry  away  his  books  to  his  own  flat  for  fear 
of  hurting  his  mother.  It  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
him,  because  he  needed  the  books  badly.  It  was  also  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  his  mother  because  she  as  badly 
needed  the  room ;  but  neither  could  she  for  her  part  allow 
herself  to  hurt  her  son’s  feelings  by  asking  him  to  take 
them  away.  The  lady  of  whom  I  have  spoken  fortunately 
divined  and  solved  the  difficulty.  I  quote  the  incident 
partly  to  suggest  again  that  to  have  some  knowledge  of  a 
great  man’s  mother  is  to  light  up  his  greatness  with  a 
gentle  and  steady  beam. 

“  The  good  Zangwill,”  said  Herzl  of  him.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  generosity  he  was  incapable  of,  on  any  plane. 
No  man  ever  heard  him  utter  a  judgment  into  which  a 
breath  of  rancour  entered.  No  man  was  swifter  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  proclaim  new  talent.  Few  were  aware  of  his 
own  secret,  because  more  material,  benefactions.  He 
united  with  his  generosity  a  dauntless  courage,  but 
literally  dauntless.  If  it  was  a  question  of  antagonising 
half  a  world  at  war  or  a  whole  continent  at  peace,  nothing 
could  induce  him  not  to  declare  the  truth  in  him.  But  it 
was  a  truth  based  not  only  on  his  prompt  and  fastidious 
instinct  for  justice,  but  on  an  effort  to  confirm  or  refute  it 
by  an  amount  of  hard  work  which  would  have  prostrated 
men  with  constitutions  ten  times  as  sturdy.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  he  was  always  quick.  Even  in  the  latter  time  when  I 
knew  him  best  his  forked  wit  flashed  like  lightning  across 
his  obscured  heavens.  (Nor,  despite  his  sense  of  the 
tragic  tangle,  did  his  gaiety  ever  desert  him  for  long.) 
But  he  committed  nothing  to  paper,  outside  his  creative 
writing,  which  was  not  reinforced  by  a  study  so  profound 
and  passionate  and  a  memory  so  exact  as  to  make  of  him 
not  merely  one  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  of  our  time, 
but  one  also  of  the  most  learned. 

But  in  the  evening,  when  the  lamp  was  brought  in  and 
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set  upon  the  table,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  chairs 
drawn  to  the  fire,  it  was  least  of  all  his  learning  you 
thought  of,  as  he  talked  or  did  not  talk,  and  hardly  of  his 
wisdom  or  his  wit.  The  sensation  passed  away  from  you 
that  it  was  a  'great  man  sitting  loosely  in  the  chair  a  few 
feet  from  you,  his  legs  crossed,  his  finger-tips  pressed 
together.  The  crown  of  thick  white  hair  became  refined, 
phantasmal  almost,  in  the  lamplight;  the  wit,  the  wisdom, 
were  no  longer  evident  in  his  eyes.  There  was  a  certain 
wild  innocence  in  them,  a  childlike  purity.  So  must 
Shelley,  too,  sometimes  have  shone  through  his  own  flesh. 
More  frequently,  I  do  not  doubt,  for  Shelley  was  but  a 
brief,  unconvinced  visitant  to  this  world,  whilst  Zangwill 
was  staunchly  of  it.  Zangwill'  was  the  champion  of  hope¬ 
less  men,  Shelley  of  hopeless  gods.  But  they  had  the 
same  innocence,  the  same  purity.  They  were  kinsmen. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  RUSSIAN 
STATE  INDUSTRY 


By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Oe  all  practical  questions  arising  out  of  5ir  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  exchange  of  Notes  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Government,  the  most  important,  and  also  the  one 
most  often  ignored,  is  whether  trade  with  Russia  is  really 
a  prize  worth  the  necessary  political  sacrifices,  and  if  it  is 
not  now  whether  it  will  be  in  the  future.  Trade  is 
presumably  the  only  consideration  that  keeps  Great 
Britain  in  commercial  and  even  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviets — a  political  consideration  one  cannot  see, 
because  short  of  an  armed  attack,  which  is  not 
possible,  Russia  could  do  no  more  harm  to  British 
political  interests  if  relations  were  broken  off  than 
she  at  present  does  with  relations  maintained. 
It  is  generally  assumed,  and  not  only  in  England, 
that  Russia’s  foreign  trade,  both  in  buying  and 
selling,  has  a  very  considerable  value;  and  even  those 
who  would  contest  that  assumption  regard  the  Russian 
market  as  potentially  important  and  profitable. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  indisputably  mistaken. 
The  second,  examined  in  the  light  of  present  Russian 
economic  and  in  particular  industrial  development,  is 
more  than  doubtful.  The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is 
limited  by  circumstances  which  operated  already  before 
the  war  and  which  operate  with  double  effectiveness  to¬ 
day.  Before  the  war  Russia,  judged  by  her  area  and 
population,  had  a  very  meagre  foreign  trade;  indeed,  she 
had  an  absolutely  smaller  foreign  trade  than  Belgium  and 
bought  less  British  goods.  Her  vast  area  and  population 
obscured  this  fact,  which  they  ought  to  have  emphasised 
in  the  public  mind ;  and  the  same  purely  psychological 
influence  governs  expectations  to-day.  The  facts  conflict 
both  with  the  misconception  and  the  expectations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Soviet  estimates,  of  the  heavy  decline  in  Russian 
import  trade,  as  compared  with  1913,  only  some  200,000,000 
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roubles,  or  about  one-sixth,  is  due  to  loss  of  territory  and 
population.  Yet  the  present  import  trade  of  the  new  States 
carved  out  of  the  old  Russian  Empire  is  as  large  as  that 
of  the  incomparably  bigger  and  more  populous  Soviet 
Union.  Statistically  this  cannot  be  exactly  expressed, 
because  Poland  embraces  former  Austrian  and  Prussian 
territory,  and  at  Bessarabia’s  foreign  trade  share  one  can¬ 
not  even  guess.  But  whereas  Russia  in  her  last  business 
year,  1925-26,  imported  goods  worth  approximately 
£76,000,000,  or  lOJ.  per  head  of  population,  Finland  im¬ 
ported  in  1926  nearly  £30,000,000,  or  £8  a  head,  the 
three  minor  Baltic  States  some  £20,000,000,  and 
Poland  £35,000,000  (in  1925  actually  £60,000,000) 
in  all  £85,000,000.  Yet  in  England,  where  very  small 
attention  is  paid  to  these  five  markets  (with  the  result  that 
Germany  everywhere  has  an  enormous  lead),  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Russian  market  at  present  and  its  very  much 
greater  importance  in  future  are  a  matter  of  faith. 

The  prediction  that  Russian  trade  is  not  going  to  be 
very  much  more  important  in  future  seems  at  first  sight 
risky.  Its  very  meagreness  to-day  seems  to  provide  room 
for  vast  expansion.  It  is  also  true  that  whereas  Russia’s 
trade  before  the  war  and  in  the  first  Revolution  years  was 
restricted  by  the  low  national  production  and  consumption 
of  wealth,  production  and  consumption  have  of  late 
greatly  increased,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  But  of  a 
recovery  in  foreign  trade  corresponding  to  the  recovery 
in  production  and  consumption  there  is  no  sign.  The 
signs  point  the  other  way.  In  the  business  years  1924-25 
and  1925-26  industrial  production  increased  enormously, 
and  it  increased  further  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  business  year.  Further,  crops  were  highly  satis¬ 
factory  in  1925  and  1926.  Yet  trade  did  not  materially 
increase,  and  it  is  actually,  according  to  programme,  to 
decline  in  1926-27.  The  last  great  increase  year  was 
1924-25,  when  imports  totalled  (at  current  prices) 
719,800,000  roubles;  in  1925-26  imports  only  slightly  in¬ 
creased  to  755,500,000,  and  the  programme  for  1926-27  is 
680,000,000  roubles.  During  these  years  industrial  wages 
and  agricultural  earnings,  that  is  practically  the  whole 
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national  income,  rose  very  considerably.  The  apparent 
paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  “  industrialisation,” 
which  is  the  officially  prescribed  cure  for  all  economic  and 
political  ills,  is  inimical  to  foreign  trade.  It  is  founded 
upon  and  made  possible  only  by  monopoly  and  isolation. 
Russia  still  wants  certain  of  the  world’s  goods.  She 
wants  cotton,  rubber,  and  some  other  raw  materials,  and 
she  wants  a  limited  quantity  of  British,  German,  and 
American  industrial  and  electrical  plant.  All  these  are 
the  materials  of  “  industrialisation.”  But  as  she  does  not 
want  manufactured  goods  for  consumption,  much  less  the 
luxury  goods  which  constituted  a  good  part  of  her  pre¬ 
war  imports,  she  is  increasingly  cutting  herself  off  from 
the  economic  development  of  the  world. 

This  process  is  perfectly  logical  and  consistent  even  if 
it  is  economically  unprofitable.  The  political  isolation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  meaningless  if  it  does  not  ultimately 
lead  to  economic  isolation.  The  Union  was  born  in  a 
repudiation  of  Capitalism  and  of  private  property,  in¬ 
cluding  commercial  debts,  and  this  repudiation,  qualified 
temporarily  for  reasons  of  expediency  but  never  with¬ 
drawn,  is  incompatible  with  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 
As  Russia  has  never  produced  sufficient  manufactured 
goods  to  supply  her  population,  “  industrialisation  ”  is 
necessary  for  her  isolated  existence.  As  to  the  methods 
of  this  process  different  schools  within  the  Communist 
Party  dispute :  the  “  opposition  ”  would  like  to  see  the 
necessary  capital  extracted  in  shape  of  taxes  from  the 
peasantry,  and  the  more  reasonable  authorities  in  the 
Kremlin  hold  that  the  profits  of  State  industry  and  normal 
appropriations  from  the  Budget  should  supply  the  capital. 
But  the  necessity  of  “  industrialisation  ”  is  nowhere  dis¬ 
puted.  In  this  necessity,  which  overrides  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  lies  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  Russia’s 
“  industry  ”  as  differentiated  from  her  “  industrialisation.” 
A  Free  Trade  country,  or  even  a  country  with  high  but 
not  entirely  prohibitive  import  tariffs,  could  not  possibly 
be  “  industrialised  ”  unless  a  certain  efficiency  were  simul¬ 
taneously  maintained.  By  efficiency  is  here  meant  bear¬ 
able  prices  and  qualities  of  goods.  This  condition  was 
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realised  in  the  industrially  not  very  efficient  pre-war 
Russia,  because  in  so  far  as  prices,  less  the  import  duties, 
or  qualities  were  respectively  above  or  below  foreign  the 
nation  could  buy  imported  goods.  But  the  Soviet  foreign 
trade  monopoly  is  absolutely  watertight.  It  ensures  a 
receptive  and  helpless  market  for  everything  produced  at 
home,  and  it  fosters  “  industrialisation  ”  in  the  official 
sense  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  mechanism  of  production. 
But  it  operates  decisively  against  the  cause  of  efficient 
industry ;  and  the  persistent  and  undoubtedly  honest  efforts 
of  some  Soviet  industrial  administrators  to  provide  the 
population  with  usable  goods  at  payable  prices  are  vitiated 
because  other  administrators,  with  their  eyes  partly  upon 
the  foreign  payment  balance  and  partly  upon  the  political 
expediency  of  “  industrialisation,”  are  determined  to  keep 
foreign  goods  out. 

The  quantitative  progress  of  Soviet-Russian  industry 
is  an  undoubted  fact.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  last  com¬ 
pleted  business  year  1925-26  the  output  of  industry  very 
nearly  reached  the  pre-war  level ;  and  the  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  current  business  year  is  returned  at  well  above 
the  planned  percentage.  The  latest  official  summary  of 
the  position  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth ;  “  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  business  year  the  production  of 
industry  was  90  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  figure ;  in  the  four 
months  of  1926-27  (October-January)  production  increased 
by  more  than  20  per  cent.;  therefore  one  must  conclude 
that  industry  has  already  recovered  to  the  pre-war  level.”* 
As  stated  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  September  last, 
the  output  programme  of  planned  industry  in  1925-26 
had  to  be  reduced.  The  latest  figures  for  “  census  in¬ 
dustry,”  that  is  for  all  concerns  employing  more  than  six¬ 
teen  workmen  if  with  machinery,  or  thirty  workmen 
without  machinery,  are  as  follow,  the  values  being  at 
stable  (pre-war)  prices  as  charged  ex  factory,  without 
the  excise  duties  which  are  imposed  on  certain  goods: 
1925-26,  5,797  million  roubles;  1924-25,  4,o6o|  million 

(i)  Report  to  the  Union  Council  of  Economy,  Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhizn, 
February  24th,  1927.  According  to  the  Moscow  Institute  for  Trade  Con¬ 
ditions.  production  in  1925-26  was  only  86  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war. 
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roubles;  1923-24,  2,627  niillion  roubles;  so  that  produc¬ 
tion  increased  42.8  per  cent,  in  the  last  completed  business 
year,  and  54.6  per  cent,  in  the  preceding.  (The  estimate 
for  1926-27  is  6,640  million  roubles.)  The  nearest  among 
the  important  branches  to  the  pre-war  level  in  1925-26 
were  coal  86.8  per  cent,  of  pre-war  quantity,  oil  90.2  per 
cent.,  and  cotton  cloth  89.1  per  cent.;  and  according  to  the 
programme  which  will  probably  be  fulfilled  both  the  coal 
and  oil  output  in  the  present  business  year  will  exceed 
the  pre-war. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  imposing  and  sometimes 
satisfactory  figures  of  production  which  need  not  be  gone 
into,  the  point  here  being  to  show  that  while  “indus¬ 
trialisation  ”  progresses  industry  is  no  nearer  than  before 
to  supplying  the  population  with  good-quality  wares  or 
even  bad-quality  wares  in  sufficient  quantity  or  at  toler¬ 
able  prices.  The  “  wares  famine,”  which  is  a  collective 
indication  of  this  industrial  insufficiency,  is  to-day  as  bad 
as  ever;  and,  after  what  seemed  a  lull,  it  has  begun  once 
more  to  affect  the  State  concentration  of  agricultural 
products  and  to  threaten  export.  The  export  of  grain  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  crops  year  beginning  July  ist, 
1926,  was  indeed  relatively  satisfactory — it  totalled 
2,150,000  metric  tons,  against  1,600,000  tons  in  the  same 
months  of  the  preceding  crops  year.  But  not  only  was 
export  in  the  preceding  crops  year  particularly  low,  but  the 
increase  this  year  was  due  to  forced  buying-up,  against 
which  now  a  reaction  has  taken  place.  In  January  only 
75  per  cent,  of  the  official  buying-up  programme  could  be 
realised.  Although  certain  transportation  difficulties  have 
been  met  with,  particularly  in  Siberia,  the  main  cause  of 
the  new  failure  of  the  buying-up  campaign  is  the  old  cause 
— the  unwillingness  of  the  peasant  producers  to  accept 
even  “  stable  ”  currency  when  it  is  no  more  useful  than  the 
former  instable  currency  for  the  purchase  of  industrial 
articles.  “  The  result  of  the  grain  concentration  campaign 
in  January,”  wrote  the  Moscow  Izvestiya,  “indicates  that 
if  goods  are  not  supplied  to  the  villages,  and  if  prices  are 
not  reduced,  the  future  of  the  concentration  will  be  faced 
by  the  most  serious  difficulties.”  For  the  relative  success 
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of  the  concentration  campaign  in  the  first  half  of  the  crops 
year  and  the  later  failure  there  is  a  special  reason.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  crops  year  the  peasants  are  practically 
forced  to  deliver  grain  to  the  State  markets;  they  must 
realise  their  produce  for  payment  of  the  agricultural  tax, 
for  repayment  of  seed  loans,  and  for  other  liabilities  which 
they  cannot  escape.  Later,  the  peasants  have  no  motive 
for  selling  their  surplus  produce  except  the  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  agricultural  machinery,  tools,  and  consumable 
manufactured  goods.  The  course  of  the  grain  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  therefore  the  chief 
test  of  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  “  wares  famine,”  and 
this  year,  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated,  the  degree  is 
particularly  high. 

The  “wares  famine,”  which,  according  to  the  Council 
of  Economy,  would  be  very  much  severer  were  the  limited 
available  stock  of  goods  offered  at  less  exorbitant  prices, 

is,  of  course,  not  an  intentional  effect  of  Soviet  policy.  It 
is  the  inevitable,  incidental  effect  of  “industrialisation.” 
On  the  one  hand,  foreign  manufactured  goods  for  con¬ 
sumption  must  be  kept  out,  because  their  admission  would 
lead  to  a  complete  collapse  of  native  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  is  no  effective  complaint  from  the 
population,  the  expansion  of  mills  and  factories,  the 
development  of  steam  and  electrical  industrial  power,  the 
attraction  of  w'orkmen,  and  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
raw  materials,  can  be  proceeded  with  as  aims  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  nation  can  be  let  wait  until,  if  ever,  the 
expanding  State  manufacturing  apparatus  is  able  to  supply 

it.  Industrial  finance,  “  electrification,”  home  production, 
and  import  trade  are  all  directed  according  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Of  the  918  million  roubles  which  are  to  be  spent 
this  year  on  capital  requirements  of  industry,  676  millions 
will  go  on  “production  of  means  of  production,”  that  is 
chiefly  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  chemicals ;  and  the  sum  to  be 
spent  on  increasing  the  output  of  “articles  of  mass  con¬ 
sumption  ”  is  only  242  millions,  and  is  140  millions  less 
than  in  1925-26.  In  the  present  year  (in  addition  to  other 
first-class  electrical  power  schemes)  will  be  begun  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Dnieprstroi  electrical  power  station,  which 
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is  to  cost  150,000,000  roubles;  and  in  order  to  encourage 
cotton  growing  in  Central  Asia,  a  country  poor  in  grain 
and  wood,  will  be  begun  a  railway  1,400  versts  long 
joining  the  Siberian  and  Central  Asian  systems.  The 
policy  in  regard  to  raw  materials  is  in  accord.  Russian 
cotton  goods  are  an  extraordinarily  dear  kind  of  “  manu¬ 
factured  goods  for  mass  consumption  ” ;  yet  when  Ameri¬ 
can  raw  cotton  prices  last  year  fell  abnormally  low  the 
Soviet  Government  imposed  a  stiff  import  duty  with  the 
aim  of  maintaining  Central  Asian  and  Transcaucasian 
cotton  prices.  In  import  trade  its  policy  is  the  same. 
Of  imports  in  1925-26  (over  the  European  frontiers  only), 
totalling  673^  million  roubles,  some  267  million  roubles 
are  returned  as  “manufactured  goods,”  as  against  365 
million  roubles’  worth  of  raw  and  half-manufactured 
materials.  But  much  the  greater  part  of  these  “  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  ”  was  industrial  and  power  plant.  According 
to  an  official  analysis,'  45  per  cent,  of  Russia’s  imports 
in  1913  were  “goods  for  consumption,”  and  in  1925-26 
only  15  per  cent.,  whereas  “productive  imports”  were 
respectively  54.5  and  83.6  per  cent.  The  already  very 
small  import  of  goods  intended  directly  for  the  consumers’ 
market  is  to  decline  still  further.  According  to  the  foreign 
trade  plan  for  1926-27  it  will  be  only  lo.i  per  cent,  of  all 
imports,  and  87.8  per  cent,  will  consist  of  industrial  plant, 
power  plant,  raw  materials,  and  other  goods  designed  for 
furthering  “  industrialisation.”  The  Council  of  Labour 
and  Defence,  which,  through  its  organ  the  Planning 
Board  is  habitually  more  friendly  to  the  consumer  than 
the  Council  of  Economy,  which  itself  administers  the 
great  State  industrial  trusts,  estimates  in  its  five  years’ 
plan  of  development  that  in  this  term  the  “  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  ”  in  the  whole  Union  will  have  increased  by  100 
per  cent.,  whereas  the  output  of  industrial  goods  will  have 
increased  only  73  per  cent. 

The  “  industrialisation  ”  not  only  fails  to  ensure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  it  does  not  yield  the 
increase  in  manufacturing  efficiency  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  the  new  industrial 

(i)  Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhizn,  January  22nd,  1927. 
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plant  merely  goes  to  replace  old,  and  the  quantitative  gain 
in  output  is  thereby  reduced.  But  this  replacement,  the 
creation  of  new  and  modern-equipped  mills,  and  the 
increasing  use  of  the  more  efficient  kinds  of  power  should 
theoretically  result  in  ever  cheaper  production.  The 
theory  is  not  confirmed  by  fact.  The  period  during  which 
Soviet  industry  was  increasing  in  efficiency,  as  measured 
by  production  cost,  has  come  to  an  end.  The  last  year  of 
progress  was  1924-25,  and  in  that  year,  if  official  figures  are 
correct,  the  average  industrial  production  cost  fell  by  as 
much  as  30  or  40  per  cent.  This  rapid  improvement  can  be 
easily  explained;  in  the  preceding  years  the  mixture  of 
direct  State  management  and  local  Communistic  anarchy 
made  anything  like  cheap  production  impossible.  After 
the  attainment  of  a  level  of  efficiency  which,  though  higher 
than  formerly,  remained  hopelessly  below  that  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe  progress  ceased,  and  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  reaction.  The  “control  figures”  for. the 
business  year  1925-26  assumed  a  further  drop  of  6  or  7 
per  cent,  in  average  production  cost.  A  drop  did  take 
place  in  production  cost  of  certain  kinds  of  finished  tex¬ 
tiles,  but  it  was  the  result  of  lower  raw  material  prices, 
and,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Council  of  Economy  to 
the  Council  of  Labour  and  Defence  of  January  this  year, 
it  was  accompanied  by  “a  sharp  depreciation  in  quality” 
— in  other  words,  it  was  no  drop  at  all.  This  report  shows 
that  the  production  cost  of  industry  as  a  whole  increased, 
and  that  it  increased  in  the  metal  industries  by  5.8  per 
cent.,  agricultural  machinery  6  per  cent.,  cement  7.8  per 
cent.,  chemicals  18.9  per  cent.,  rubber  goods  26.1  per  cent., 
and  wood  actually  52.5  per  cent.  This  movement,  though 
explained  in  part  by  dearer  raw  materials  and  higher 
wages,  indicates  radical  defects  in  Russian  State  industry. 
Elsewhere  in  Continental  Europe  industrial  production 
cost,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  it  from  wholesale  prices, 
steadily  falls.  In  Germany  the  price  index  ^  for  such 
goods  fell  from  145.15  in  May,  1924,  to  122.48  in 
February,  1927,  this  despite  a  great  increase  in  wages. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Russian  business  year 

(i)  Frankfurter  Zeitung's. 
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1925-26  iron,  steel,  and  coal  in  Continental  Europe  out¬ 
side  Russia  were  at  about  the  lowest  levels  reached  since 
the  war.  This  only  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  quan¬ 
titative  progress  of  Russian  State  industry  is  the  result  of 
a  State  monopoly  which  prevents  any  qualitative  im¬ 
provement. 

According  to  official  admissions,  the  quality  of  goods 
turned  out  by  the  State  trusts  is  not  improving;  and  when, 
as  often  happens,  the  quality  is  so  low  that  the  goods  are 
entirely  worthless,  the  average  production  cost  is,  of  course, 
increased.  At  a  session  of  the  Council  of  Labour  and 
Defence  on  January  3rd  the  Communications  Commissary, 
M.  Rudzutak,  “  demonstrated  with  specimens  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  bad  quality  of  rails,  boiler  iron  and  other  metal 
floods  supplied  by  the  workshops  to  the  Communications 
Commissariat.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  goods  rejected 
owing  to  their  bad  quality  reaches  monstrous  dimensions; 
for  instance,  40  per  cent,  of  the  rails  delivered  by  some 
workshops  have  to  be  rejected.”  As  the  metal  trusts  are 
expected  to  reap  profits,  and  usually  do  so,  the  losses  so 
suffered  have  to  be  calculated  into  their  general  prices. 
In  such  cases  the  State  is  one  of  the  parties,  and  it  can 
defend  itself,  in  fact,  it  lately  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of 
twelve  officials  of  a  southern  metallurgical  trust  which  per¬ 
sistently  delivered  unusable  materials.  That  the  private 
consumer  takes  what  he  can  get  is  implied  by  the  Trade 
Commissary’s  (M.  Mikoyan)  protest  of  February  23rd  last 
to  the  Central  Executive  Committee :  “  It  is  necessary 
with  all  energy  to  oppose  the  practice  of  forcing  on  the 
consumer  inferior  wares  of  unsuitable  kinds.”  Labour 
market  conditions  are  yet  another  cause  of  high  production 
cost  and  inferiority  of  goods.  Although  heavy  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  chronic,  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workmen  in 
many  manufacturing  branches.  Of  1,100,000  registered 
unemployed  (which  is  by  no  means  the  total)  in  June,  1926, 
only  18.8  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  any  industrial 
qualifications  whatever ;  the  remainder  were  either  “  intelli- 
gents”  or  persons,  mostly  raw  peasants,  who  had  no 
industrial  experience  or  training.  The  Council  of  Labour 
and  Defence  declared  in  1925  that  the  former  free  reserve 
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of  skilled  labour  was  almost  used  up,  and  that  “  newly 
trained  industrial  forces  ”  increased  more  slowly  than 
mechanical  factory  capacity.  These  facts  are  hard  to  re¬ 
concile  with  the  reported  increase  in  per  cap.  output.  In 
1924-25  the  average  per  cap.  annual  output  in  “  census 
industries”  was  put  at  2,144  roubles  (at  pre-war  prices), 
as  against  1,624  roubles  in  1923-24,  the  increase  being, 
therefore,  32  per  cent.;  and  the  figure  for  1925-26  is  put 
at  2,393  roubles,  a  further  increase  of  ii  per  cent.  The 
per  cap.  output  is  determined  only  in  part  by  personal 
efficiency;  and  even  if  this  efficiency  has,  as  is  claimed, 
greatly  increased,  it  has  failed  to  counterbalance  numerous 
other  factors  making  for  a  higher  average  production  cost. 

The  Soviet  industrial  magnates,  judged  by  their  utter¬ 
ances,  are  well  aware  of  the  practical  absurdity  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  industrial  apparatus  without  simultaneously 
improving  the  supply  of  goods,  both  in  regard  to  quantity 
and  quality.  In  particular  they  are  interested  in  prices. 
They  fear  that  “  industrialisation  ”  may  ultimately  die  of 
price-hypertrophia.  Ultimately  the  vast  State  production 
apparatus  will  require  not  a  starved  market  like  the  present 
but  a  sufficiently  supplied  market,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sufficiently  receptive  market.  The  high  prices  of  industrial 
goods  at  present  keep  afloat  State  trusts  which  could  not 
exist  for  a  day  in  the  face  of  international  competition. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  reducing  these  prices  materially. 
It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  by  the  time  the  “  wares  famine  ” 
can  be  cured  by  increased  production  the  home  market  will 
begin  to  fail.  The  Council  of  Economy  last  year  pub¬ 
lished  figures  concerning  the  shortage  of  industrial  wares 
which  indirectly  express  this  fear.  Among  these  figures 
is  the  calculation  that  the  deficiency  of  manufactured  goods 
in  1926-27  would  be  146  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  if  only 
retail  prices  were  reduced  by  5  per  cent.,  an  insignficant 
reduction  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  index  of  retail 
prices  for  manufactured  goods  produced  by  the  trusts 
directly  subject  to  the  Council  is  264.  The  population,  that 
means,  would  demand  very  much  more  goods  were  the 
goods  only  a  little  cheaper.  As  goods  are  becoming  drearer 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  “  wares  famine  ”  will  udti- 
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mately  cease  (not  owing  to  sufficiency  of  supply  but  owing 
to  inability  to  purchase).  In  fact,  the  Council  remarks : 
“We  notice  a  more  rapid  increase  in  industrial  output 
than  in  ability  to  pay  for  goods.”  The  peasants  are,  ot 
course,  the  great  consumers;  and  M.  Mikoyan,  referring 
to  the  old  problem  of  the  “  scissors,”  or  disparity  between 
low  agricultural  and  high  industrial  prices,  says  that  “  the 
peasant  is  at  present  paying  twice  as  much  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  as  he  receives  for  his  own  produce.”  Such  a 
failure  of  the  home  purchasing  market  would  be  only  a 
new  case  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs ;  and 
it  is  the  most  serious  present  threat  to  the  Soviet  Russian 
economic  system.  “  Industrialisation  ”  may  be,  as  the 
Moscow  Government  considers,  a  reasonable  aim  in  itself ; 
from  the  Soviet  political  viewpoint  its  promised  advantages 
fully  justify  it.  But  it  cannot  flourish  without  some  material 
substance  behind  it.  This  material  substance  must  be  a 
broad  and  reliable  home  market.  The  market,  however, 
can  be  maintained  and  enlarged  only  if  the  consumer’s 
interest  is  considered,  and  there  can  be  no  consideration 
for  this  interest  as  long  as  inferior  and  extravagantly  dear 
goods  are  supplied.  Reasonably  cheap  and  reasonably 
good  wares  will  never  be  supplied  as  long  as  State  industry 
has  the  impunity  of  monopoly.  But,  again,  were  the  mono¬ 
poly  abandoned  the  existing  State  manufacturing  apparatus 
would  collapse.  “Industrialisation”  would  be  replaced 
by  a  reasonable  international  division  of  labour  from  which 
both  foreign  countries  and  Russia  would  ultimately  profit. 
Of  that  there  is  at  present  no  prospect;  Soviet  political 
interests  are  against  it.  In  this  fact  lies  reason  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  British  commercial  relations  with  Russia  will 
not  attain  any  real  importance  during  the  next  few  years. 


MERIMEE 
By  G.  Jean-Aubry 

Son  of  an  academic  painter  whose  father  had  been  an 
intendant  and  of  an  agnostic  governess,  quick,  dry, 
and  also  a  painter  at  times,  he  inherits  from  the  one  his 
orderly  mind,  his  Normandy  cautiousness;  from  the  other 
his  hatred  of  priests,  a  certain  gift  of  repartee,  and  a  most 
steady  incapacity  for  emotion ;  from  both  the  acuity  of  his 
vision,  his  power  for  precise  observation,  and  that  peculiar 
obstinacy  which  neither  the  great  nor  the  people  possess 
and  which  is  not  the  least  of  the  virtues  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie.  Add  to  that  those  exacting  habits,  that 
tyrannical  punctuality,  that  enslaving  attachment  to  his 
furniture  which  usually  make  an  only  son  an  old  bachelor 
at  twenty,  even  when  he  consents  to  marry. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  careful  to  the  point  of  elegance  in 
his  mind  as  in  his  attire ;  he  applies  his  obstinacy  to  the  task 
of  learning,  and  knows  how  to  put  his  cautiousness  to  its 
best  use  in  the  cultivation  of  sure  friendships. 

Stiff  though  he  may  sometimes  be  thought,  he  does  not 
look  military;  rather  does  he  evince  from  his  youth  that 
kind  of  ease,  slightly  pompous,  which  embassy  attaches 
reach  after  they  have  moved  enough  in  the  world  to  wear 
off  their  first  gloss  and  to  have  made  their  first  blunders. 
He  might  have  put  on  a  military  uniform  without  appear¬ 
ing  ridiculous ;  he  will  presently  wear,  sceptically  enough, 
the  dress  of  a  senator  and  that  of  an  academician ;  he  would 
have  equally  well  worn  that  of  a  cabinet  minister  had  he 
loved  or  despised  men  enough  to  have  wished  to  lead  them. 

He  aims  at  knowing  fully  what  he  does  know  and  does 
not  mind  being  as  fully  ignorant  of  what  he  does  not  know. 
He  would  conceal  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  rather  than 
that  of  his  ignorance — an  attitude  rare  enough  at  a  time 
when  every  schoolmaster  began  to  think  himself  as  learned 
as  Aristotle  and  when  so  many  small  minds  busied  them¬ 
selves  in  compulsorily  spreading  that  half  of  nothing  which 
was  their  own  knowledge. 
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His  mind  may  be  well  furnished  and  refined  in  its 
elegance;  yet  he  is  as  discreet  in  his  use  of  it  as  in  that 
of  his  attire.  He  is  not  of  those  who  show  off  their  gifts, 
or  who,  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  take  on  the  airs 
of  a  beau  or  the  manners  of  a  fine  talker;  he  converses  in 
discreet  tones  within  the  frame  of  a  doorway,  or  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and,  now  and  then,  with  a  raising  or  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  eyes  and  voice,  he  shoots  off  a  quick  and  acid  dart — 
merely  as  many  arrows  as  will  protect  his  retreat. 

He  alw'ays  keeps  his  head  cool,  and  so  he  has  as  good  a 
presence  of  mind  in  his  dealings  with  men  as  in  his  con¬ 
versation.  He  has  known  no  disappointments  save,  per¬ 
haps,  at  times  when  he  expected  more  than  mere  friend¬ 
ship — but  friendship  he  has  experienced  in  nearly  all  its 
forms,  perhaps  not  the  most  lovable,  certainly  the  most 
sure.  The  number  of  his  friends  is  not  large,  but  they  are 
of  the  most  respectable  and  their  acquaintanceship  most 
to  be  valued — Victor  Jacquemont  or  Henry  Beyle,  Jean- 
Jacques  Ampere  or  Panizzi,  or  Turgeniev. 

In  appearance,  manners,  language,  mind,  knowledge, 
and  feelings  he  is  an  all-round  honneie  homme;  not  wholly 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  Victor  Cousin,  who  was 
of  his  circle,  but  who  was  one  of  those  philosophers  of 
whom  Pascal  said  that  they  do  not  see  precisely  what  is 
under  their  eyes,  said  that  Merimee  was  a  gentilhomme. 
That  is  precisely  what  he  is  not,  and  that  is  why  he  fails 
to  be  a  great  or  a  moving  figure  and  to  force  from  us  some¬ 
thing  more  than  esteem. 

He  is  not  a  gentilhomme,  but  a  gentleman.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  birth.  There  were  men  born  no  higher  who 
ennobled  themselves  and  deserved  the  name.  But  a 
gentilhomme  is  he  who  adds  to  a  distinction  of  birth  or 
mind  that  of  holding  firm  to  a  faith  and  feels  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  it,  even  his  life;  whether,  as  the 
crusader  for  the  redemption  of  a  sepulchre,  or  as  the 
unbeliever,  for  the  honour  of  love  or  for  love  of  honour. 
The  gentilhomme  may  if  he  likes  be  old-fashioned, 
ignorant,  or  even  at  times  insolent;  greatness  and  ease  of 
heart  and  manners  will  amply  repay  those  faults,  for  in 
this  perhaps  better  than  ever  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  faith 
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that  saves.  Short  of  a  great  faith  all  the  honneteU  of 
the  century  will  not  make  a  man  anything  higher  than  a 
gentleman,  that  is  the  honnete  homme  plus  the  London 
fashions,  the  conventional  little  ways,  the  good  tailor,  and 
a  certain  distinctive  stiffness.  Whether  born  in  Paris  or 
in  Manchester,  that  matters  little.  Shelley  and  Byron  are 
gentilshommes ;  Guizot  and  Merimee  are  mere  gentle¬ 
men. 

Compared  to  a  gentilkomme,  a  gentleman  always 
cuts  a  small  and  somewhat  poor  figure;  we  feel  that  the 
cloth  has  been  measured  out  and  the  thought  is  ever  present 
that  it  is  unwise  to  spend  too  much  and  unseemly  to  lose. 
The  gentleman  always  knows  the  current  value  of  the 
worldly  stock ;  he  lacks  the  power  to  hold  as  true  that  wealth 
which  cannot  be  measured  and  fails  in  that  he  respects 
where  he  ought  to  love. 

Born  at  the  dawn  of  his  century,  one  year  after  Victor 
Hugo,  he  begins  his  literary  life  at  the  very  moment  when 
romanticism  blossoms  out.  But  he  really  belongs  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  that  which  has  been  made  for  us 
out  of  Rousseau  and  his  heirs,  but  rather  to  the  eighteenth 
century  of  King  Voltaire.  I  see  him  come  straight  from 
Montesquieu  through  Choderlos  de  Laclos,  though  he 
lacks  the  grand  bearing  of  the  former  and  the  keen  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  latter.  He  has  one  of  those  minds  always 
ready  for  doubt,  who  discipline  their  heart,  the  balance  of 
their  faculties,  and  the  steady  purpose  to  be  above  all  true 
— of  which  there  are  few  in  his  time,  perhaps  no  more  than 
the  de  Vigny  of  Servitude  et  Grandeur  Miliiaires  and  the 
Stendhal  of  La  Chartreuse. 

He  never  indulges  in  the  pleasure  typical  to  the  men  of 
his  time,  that  of  spreading  out  their  grief  and  ceaselessly 
describing  themselves  to  others.  For  Merimee,  to  hide 
his  heart  is  not  enough ;  he  hides  even  his  name,  and  when 
he  seems  to  yield  to  that  liking  for  the  theatre  evinced  by 
all  the  Cinacle,  he  does  so  under  cover  of  an  imaginary 
and  quite  plausible  Spanish  actress,  whose  plays  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  translate  without  troubling  to  put  them  on  the 
stage. 
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Though  the  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul  may  pass  as  a 
tour  de  force  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  writing  in 
1825,  it  must  be  owned  that  nowadays  it  has  but  little 
interest  for  us,  except  for  two  plays  which  are  added  five 
years  later,  LfOccasion^  and  above  all  Le  Carrosse  du  Saint 
Sacrement. 

In  the  first  works  of  Merimee  the  two  ideas  which 
obsessed  his  thought  begin  to  appear :  the  artfulness  of 
women  and  the  indignity  of  priests.  The  former  he  will 
dwell  on  all  through  his  literary  life ;  the  latter  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Une  femme  est  un  diable,  a  play  which,  despite  its 
name,  shows  how  an  inquisitor  is  not  the  less,  but  rather 
the  more,  a  man  for  being  a  priest.  In  Le  del  et  VEnfer 
the  cupidity  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  inquisitor  are 
depicted  with  a  childish,  yet  a  heavy,  hand;  and  in 
E Occasion  the  hypocrisy  of  Fray  Eugenio,  though  drawn 
with  a  lighter  hand,  is  not  less  fruitful  in  appalling  conse¬ 
quences.  One  feels  too  much  that  the  young  writer  is 
possessed  of  a  passion  against  priests  which  is  the  keener 
for  its  being  founded  on  no  reason  of  his  own  thinking  or 
feeling,  but  merely  borrowed  from  the  opinions  of  his  own 
family.  He  will  nevertheless  keep  it  all  his  life,  though 
more  tactfully,  and,  for  the  sake  of  good  taste,  will  avoid 
giving  vent  to  it  in  his  works  with  such  relentless  insistence. 

That  a  man  who  believes  in  nothing  should  be  so  irritated 
by  the  actions  of  those  who  pretend  to  make  us  believe,  or 
who  are  merely  trading  in  make-believe,  is  simply  a  proof  of 
youth;  of  a  mind  trying  to  find  itself  in  a  fight  for  ideas  into 
which  he  thrusts  himself  the  more  ardently  for  knowing 
that  the  struggle  is  short-lived;  of  a  scepticism  which 
strives  to  spur  itself  and  merely  beats  its  sides. 

As  for  feminine  artfulness,  which  will  reappear  later  in 
Arsene  Guillot  and  in  Carmen,  and  even  in  the  statue  of 
La  Venus  d'llle,  it  comes  out  from  the  very  first  in  Les 
Espagnols  au  Danemark,  embodied  in  the  semi-tragic 
Madame  de  Tourville,  an  easy-going,  perverse  go-between, 
a  kind  of  Madame  Angot  who  would  have  Liaisons 
Dangereusesiox\itx  bedside  book;  in  Ines  Mendo,m\h  the 
tragic  seduction  of  Dona  Seraphine,  the  high-flying  con¬ 
spirator;  in  Le  Carrosse  du  Saint-Sacrement,  under  the 
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mischievous,  fascinating  and  pleasantly  cynical  features  of 
Camila  Perichole. 

It  is  in  this  last  figure  that  it  is  truest  and  most  vivid.  It 
is  even  to  be  noted  that  though  Merimee  had  a  liking  for 
the  theatre  in  the  sombre  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
here  and  there  imitates  it  with  no  small  measure  of  success, 
his  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul  has  little  interest  for  us  except 
in  those  passages  where  he  reveals  himself  in  his  lightest 
and  most  delicate  manner;  in  those  scenes  of  E Occasion 
where  he  most  gracefully  depicts  the  awakening  of  the 
feelings  of  love  in  the  heart  of  young  maids  in  a  convent— 
its  ecstasies,  its  trances,  its  outbursts  of  tenderness  and 
temper,  its  transports  and  its  moments  of  peace;  as  in  the 
whole  of  Le  Carrosse. 

In  V Occasion  the  atmosphere  of  that  convent  in  Havana, 
the  havoc  done  by  Fray  Eugenio,  the  confessor,the  rivalries 
and  passions  of  the  Spanish  girls,  their  shyness  and  their 
boldness,  are  all  rendered  in  such  delicate  fashion  that  the 
little  Maria  of  Merimee  deserves  to  be  placed  between  the 
Marianne  of  Marivaux  and  the  charming  Clara  d’Elle- 
beuse  of  Francis  Jammes.  As  for  the  Carrosse^  it  is  a  real 
masterpiece  and,  by  one  of  those  ironies  of  which  the 
history  of  letters  affords  more  than  one  example,  this  young 
writer  of  dramas  will  have  attained  his  only  true  success  in 
the  lightest  and  swiftest  of  comedies.  His  success  is  so 
great  here  that  one  is  led  to  regret  that  he  did  not  risk  the 
adventure  oftener,  for  amongst  the  dark  stage-rocks  of  his 
dramatic  work  and  the  barren  stones  of  his  historical 
research,  this  saynete  has  grown  like  a  charming  flower, 
unexpected  and  solitary. 

The  Carrosse  du  Saint-Sacrement  links  up  the  Jeux  de 
V Amour  et  du  Hasard  to  //  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien.  The 
thing  moves  along  without  effort,  now  the  reins  tight  up, 
now  slack  on  the  neck ;  the  secret  of  Merimee’s  success  here 
is  that  he  leaves  free  play  to  that  quick,  mischievous  wjit  of 
his  which  often  appeared  in  his  talks,  but  which  he  not 
unusually  lets  drown  in  his  inkpot. 

This  play — which  once  fell  at  the  Comedie-Fran9aise 
under  the  protests  of  an  audience  too  quick  to  take  the  side 
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of  religion  supposed  to  be  offended — has  been  recently 
restaged,  and  its  many  qualities  came  as  a  surprise  to  many  : 
its  freshness,  the  ingeniousness  of  its  plot,  the  true  ring  of 
its  language,  the  contrasts  between  the  characters.  From 
the  blundering  manner  of  Secretary  Martinez  to  the  amor¬ 
ous  credulity  of  the  Vice-roi;  from  the  repressed  fury  of 
the  licentiate  and  the  unctuous  indulgence  of  the  Bishop  to 
the  artfulness,  now  insinuating,  now  detached,  first  humble 
and  then  haughty,  of  La  Perichole,  everything  is  full  of 
charm,  wit  and  seduction.  Why  did  he  not  write  more 
often  in  that  vein  ?  There  flows  the  best  of  his  youth,  of 
that  time  when  he  still  thought  it  better  to  laugh  than  to  wail 
over  the  guiles  of  women. 

As  he  lives  away  from  his  youth,  Merimee  grows  to  see 
nothing  but  the  darker  sides  of  feminine  artfulness,  and  he 
will  put  the  best  of  his  talent  to  the  task  of  depicting  women 
under  sombre  colours,  even  though  he  always  wished  to 
have  them  about  him  in  as  numerous  a  company  as  possible. 
###### 

Women  bore  him  no  grudge ;  he  has  many  friends  among 
them.  He  liked  them  in  his  way,  for  his  own  sake,  without 
love,  as  children  to  be  dreaded ;  he  took  pleasure  in  render¬ 
ing  small  services  to  them,  and  showed  himself  full  of  solici¬ 
tude,  yet  ever  on  his  guard.  At  bottom,  he  dreaded  them. 
He  would  like  to  pass  for  a  dangerous  man,  for  that  always 
makes  for  success  with  women;  but  he  has  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  health  nor  the  courage  to  be  one.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  afraid  of  being  a  dupe,  and  he  is  possessed  by 
the  bourgeois  fear  of  being  led  astray  by  his  passion.  He 
calls  on  women,  but  does  not  stay;  and  as  for  receiving 
them  in  his  old  bachelor  quarters,  he  will  have  none  of  it. 
He  does  his  best  to  incur  their  displeasure,  just  enough  to 
discourage  any  attempts  at  acquiring  any  hold  upon  him; 
and  just  as  others  feign  amiability  he  feigns  ill-humour  as  a 
shelter  against  attacks  and  in  order  to  obtain  some  sweet 
favours.  For  twenty  years  or  more  he  carries  on  this  kind 
of  play  in  his  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  displays  all  the  seduction  and  the  fidelity  which  he 
thinks  necessary  in  order  to  retain  their  affection.  He 
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treats  women  as  enfants  terribles;  they  treat  him  as  a 
spoiled  child.  Life  goes  by  at  this  game. 

Many  men  praise — when  they  do  not  despise — women 
for  the  love  they  get  from  them ;  others  praise  themselves 
for  the  love  they  give  them.  Merimee  is  but  little  inclined 
to  praise,  himself  less  even  than  others.  There  was  not 
after  all  much  ground  for  praise.  He  had  too  sure  a  taste 
not  to  be  aware  of  his  own  mediocrity  in  the  matter.  The 
women  who  gave  themselves  to  him  must  have  done  it  for 
a  short  time — save  in  their  correspondence — just  as  there 
are  those  who  give  themselves  to  their  doctor  or  their  con¬ 
fessor,  out  of  idleness,  despite,  perversity,  need,  or  even  pity 
or  comradeship,  but  not  out  of  love  or  passion.  Merimee 
has  the  professional  discretion  of  a  doctor  or  a  confessor. 
Moreover,  he  is  aware  that  the  display  of  one’s  love 
affairs  in  books  or  conversations  does  not  befit  a  gentleman; 
and  his  preambles  and  cautious  ways  soon  give  to  his 
feminine  adventures  the  tinge  of  friendship  rather  than  that 
of  love.  He  played  a  clever  game  with  women  as  he  did 
with  foreign  literatures  or  historical  monuments ;  but  he  had 
a  lesser  success,  for  women  are  more  alive  and  less  cold, 
and  their  ardent  nature  soon  tired  and  gave  up  the  task  of 
trying  to  fire  up  such  refractory  material. 

Blue  stockings  were  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  managed  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  more  so  than  other  women !  He 
knew  how  to  decline  favours ;  not  that  he  lacked  seduction, 
for  if  his  looks  were  not  particularly  attractive  his  mind  was, 
and  even  shortly  before  death  he  could  inspire  deep 
feelings.  He  was  wont  to  display  a  certain  cynicism  of 
expression,  an  elegant  cynicism  which  does  not  wholly  dis¬ 
please  women ;  but,  far  as  he  could  go,  his  boldness  was  as 
that  of  an  English  maiden,  who  always  knows  where  she 
stands. 

Merimee  is  ever  afraid  of  losing  his  head.  He  knows 
his  main  value  is  in  it.  He  plays  off  his  bravura,  his  incred¬ 
ulity  and  perversity.  But  only  in  words,  and  in  literature. 
One  would  believe  him  ready  to  act  upon  the  ruthless  spirit 
of  the  Liaisons  D anger euses;  but  he  stops  at  the  boudoir,  or 
at  most  at  the  bedroom  door.  He  loves  to  be  with  women. 
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and  can  little  afford  to  do  without  their  company ;  but  as  for 
making  love  to  them,  he  does  not  go  beyond  talking,  and 
one  sees  him  in  his  element  when,  grey-headed,  he  becomes 
the  slily  amorous,  punctual  secretary  of  the  Love  Court  of 
St.  Cloud. 

There  are  men  who  do  not  marry  in  order  to  be  able  to 
speak  well  of  women ;  others  who  marry  in  order  to  speak 
ill  of  them.  Merimee,  who  had  no  reasons  for  complaining 
of  them,  fortifies  himself  in  his  celibacy  as  in  a  retreat  from 
which,  with  a  cold  pen,  he  draws  again  and  again  the  picture 
of  the  perfidious  eternal  feminine  :  ruthless  woman  led  not 
by  passion  or  by  the  senses,  but  by  pure  wickedness,  by  the 
demon  of  perversity,  by  the  attraction  of  evil  for  its  own 
sake,  a  kind  of  Satanic  disinterestedness,  the  flower  of  which 
shines  forth  in  that  story  of  Carmen,  the  last  creation  of  his 
misogynist  imagination. 

And  yet,  in  this  gallery  of  wicked  women  which  goes  from 
Madame  de  Tourville  to  Carmen,  the  darkest  types  are  not 
those  whose  name  will  last  longer.  Carmen  is  hardly  read 
at  all,  superseded  as  it  is  by  Bizet’s  opera,  which  modified  it 
not  inconsiderably ;  while  Perichole  and  Colomba,  who  are 
but  mischievous  and  resolute,  will  keep  their  readers  for 
long.' 

The  opinion  is  sound  which  sees  in  Colomba  Merimee’s 
main  title  to  glory.  Mateo  Falcone,  U Enlevement  de  la 
Redoute,  or  E Abbe  Aubain  are  small  masterpieces ;  but  one 
finds  in  Colomba  a  simple  greatness  which  is  rarer. 
Leaving  aside  that,  with  it,  he  gained  the  merit  of  having 
with  one  stroke  brought  into  the  domain  of  French  literature 
the  whole  Corsica — and  even  of  keeping  it  all  to  himself 
after  eighty  years.  Merimee  makes  in  Colomba  his  greatest 
effort  of  imagination :  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
imagination  show  an  unusual  breadth  for  one  so  bent  on 
brevity.  True,  even  here  there  is  no  lack  of  blemishes : 
the  young  man  Ors’  Antonio  is  hopelessly  insipid;  and  as 
for  his  lover.  Miss  Lydia,  she  is  but  a  puppet  who  goes  from 
dryness  to  silliness ;  the  brigands  are  a  bit  too  learned,  the 
landscape  somewhat  inconsistent;  but  the  figure  of 
Colomba  animates  and  vivifies  everything  and  compen- 
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sates  for  those  weaknesses ;  she  has  the  greatness  of  a  fixed 
idea,  a  beauty  almost  of  antiquity,  something  at  the  same 
time  vast  and  limited  which  is  both  classical  and  fantastic. 

This  great  effort  of  Colomba  seems  to  have  exhausted 
him ;  after  that,  in  five  years,  he  will  write  nothing  but  three 
stories — one  of  which,  it  is  true,  is  Carmen — then  the  days 
of  authorship  are  over;  his  pen  will  yield  nothing  but 
boring  historical  studies,  cold  academic  reports,  several 
excellent  translations.  At  forty-three  the  vein  which  began 
flowing  so  easily  and  abundantly  will  be  dried  up.  True, 
he  is  an  Inspector  of  Historical  Monuments,  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  “  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  ”  and 
of  the  “Academie  Fran^aise  one  might  believe  his  only 
aim  in  writing  to  have  been  the  conquest  of  this  provisional 
immortality;  but  Merimee  is  of  those  minds  who  seek 
honours  merely  in  order  more  closely  to  touch  the  vanity 
of  them.  The  truth  is  that  his  youth  had  been  but  a  fire 
of  straw  and  that  the  last  spark  had  gone  out  before  old 
age.  All  that  his  youth  had  given  him  of  liveliness,  of 
irony,  and  finesse  was  to  cool  down  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Losing  then  most  of  his  tastes,  his  nature  will 
only  remain;  his  nature  inclined  him  to  order,  his  tastes 
to  the  liberties.  Brought  up  in  the  punctuality  and  the 
firm  rules  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he  feels  an  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tion  for  all  those  who  defy  them;  the  adventurer,  the 
pariah,  the  gypsies,  the  banditti  are  the  heroes  after  his 
heart.  He  begins  with  a  Cromwell,  at  twenty,  before  Victor 
Hugo.  The  subject  was  in  the  air;  Balzac  also  began  that 
way.  Romanticism  may  be  held  responsible  for  such  a 
choice;  but  later  it  is  neither  romanticism  nor  mere  chance 
which  makes  him  choose  for  his  subject  the  robbers  and 
gypsies  of  Spain,  Don  Juan  and  Henri  de  Guise,  Corsican 
brigands,  Don  Quixote,  Catilina  and  the  false  Demetrius, 
all  those  who  break  a  lance  against  the  laws  and  the  powers 
that  be,  either  for  a  good  or  for  a  bad  motive,  or  merely 
for  the  fun  of  it.  Similarly,  nearer  to  us  he  accepts  the 
coup  d'etat  and  does  not  disapprove  of  Napoleon  III  until 
the  days  of  the  “  Liberal  Empire.” 

At  bottom,  knowing  himself  to  be  of  little  force  and 
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little  inclined  to  violence,  he  likes  to  see  force  and  violence 
in  others,  as  reflected  in  his  mind.  He  seems  sometimes 
to  feel  that  he  has  not  enough  air  in  his  life  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  would  like  to  be  a  highwayman — with  good 
manners,  of  course,  for  he  has  no  liking  for  brute  force 
and  he  is  anything  but  military;  what  pleases  him  is  that 
studied  violence  which  is  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  conspiracies,  enhanced  as  it  is  sometimes  by  gener¬ 
osity.  His  hero,  and  that  of  many  more  minds  of  his  time 
grown  between  the  outburst  of  energy  of  the  Napoleonic 
armies  and  the  old-fashioned  etiquette  of  the  Bourbon 
Court,  is  the  brigand  man-of-the-world  who  remains  scrupu¬ 
lously  polite  amidst  the  wrecks  of  conventions.  But  for 
him  this  hero  is  neither  Zarnfa  nor  Fra  Diavolo,  neither 
the  fine-talking  brigand  extolling  the  valley  which  leads 
towards  “  liberty  in  the  mountains,”  nor  the  jovial,  good- 
humoured  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan;  his  brigand-hero  is  the 
silent  man,  as  good  as  his  word,  neither  rough  nor  familiar, 
supple  and  rigid  like  Castilian  steel,  haughty  and 
courteous  as  an  hidalgo.  One  clearly  sees  how  he  was 
led  towards  Spain.  Able  as  he  was  to  imitate  the  Dal¬ 
matian  soul,  to  understand  England  better  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  to  open  out  Corsica  to  letters,  and  to  be  of  the 
first  to  touch  through  Gogol  and  Pushkin  and  Turgeniev 
that  hybrid  fermentation  which  is  Russia,  his  literary 
motherland  is  Spain.  Even  before  his  first  visit  he  has 
understood  and  loved  it,  and  his  Letters  from  Spain 
(1830)  are  still  for  us  full  of  truth  and  charm.  He  felt 
without  effort  the  intensity  and  the  reserve  of  Spain  and 
that  it  was  in  tune  with  his  heart,  the  living  image  of  all 
that  he  would  have  loved  to  be  and  durst  not.  By  the 
side  of  this  fire  his  youth,  dead  or  asleep,  came  back  to 
life  again.  Spain  had  haunted  him  before  his  first  journey 
to  it,  from  his  first  book.  During  the  twenty  years  which 
he  devoted  to  works  of  imagination  he  constantly  borrows 
from  Spain — Don  Quixote  (1825)  and  Cervantes  (1826), 
the  Family  of  Carvajal  (1828)  and  The  Pearl  of  Toledo 
(1829),  the  Letters  from  Spain  (1830)  and  the  Museum  of 
Madrid  (1831),  the  Souls  in  Purgatory  (1834),  Carmen 
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(1845),  History  of  King  Don  Peter  /,  King  of 

Castile  (1848). 

The  taste  for  writing  dies  in  him  and  only  the  habit  re¬ 
mains,  the  last  fire  of  his  mind  is  out  and  the  chronicler 
has  vanquished  in  him  the  story-teller,  when  Spain 
no  longer  gives  him  inspiration,  when  the  intense  ardour 
of  the  Castilian  and  the  Andalusian  soul  no  longer  warms 
this  frozen  spirit.  He  will  be  content  then  with  whatever 
Spanish  life  reaches  him  through  his  Imperial  friend, 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  and  will  see  nothing  of  Spain  through 
the  mists  of  remembrance  but  that  which  one  can  gaze  at 
from  Biarritz,  where  he  follows  in  the  train  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  A  haunting  interest  in  Spain  is  the  measure  of 
Mdrimee’s  imagination,  the  touchstone  of  his  mind;  when 
he  comes  to  feel  it  no  longer  his  creative  work  is  over. 

For  twenty  years  more  his  works — historical  chronicles, 
translations,  reports  on  architecture — will  help  this  flame¬ 
less  nature  to  escape  from  boredom.  His  constant  ten¬ 
dency  for  truth  has  always  inclined  him  towards  history; 
before  Vitet,  before  the  Cinq-Mars  of  de  Vigny  or 
Catherine  de  Medicis  of  Balzac,  before  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  the  imitators  of  Walter  Scott  or  the  Trois  Mousque- 
taires,  he  had  written  La  Jacquerie  and  La  Chronique  du 
Regne  de  Charles  IX.  Though  written  in  the  spring  of 
his  life  and  in  one  of  his  best  epochs,  they  are  both  boring 
works ;  he  is  to  do  still  worse  in  Don  Phdre  after  his  youth 
has  gone.  It  is  clear  that  Merimee  had  neither  the  ardent 
bitterness  of  Saint-Simon  nor  the  warm  power  for  re¬ 
creation  of  Michelet.  He  merely  wrote  chronicles  that 
fail  in  that  they  were  not  lived  by  the  narrator. 

Though  honourable  in  itself,  and  despite  some  patches 
of  interest  here  and  there,  all  this  part  of  his  work  will 
have  had  no  value,  save  for  himself,  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  Inspector  of  His¬ 
torical  Monuments  and,  what  is  more,  helped  to  while 
away  his  time.  He  fulfilled  his  duties  conscientiously  and 
thoroughly,  even  with  pleasure,  as  he  did  everything.  No 
doubt  he  saved  from  destruction  more  than  one  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  past;  but  of  all  this  work  we  only  find  some 
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living  interest  in  his  translations  from  the  Russian  and  in 
his  priceless  pamphlet  on  Stendhal. 

When  speaking  of  Beyle  he  was  not  merely  evoking  the 
author  of  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme^  but  also  his  own 
youth,  the  time  now  far  gone  when  he  used  to  meet  Beyle 
at  the  Stapfer’s,  at  Delecluze,  or  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Teba,  when,  a  beginner  in  his  literary  career, 
he  listened  eagerly  to  the  ex-cavalry  officer  who  had  seen 
Italy,  Germany,  Moscow,  and  Napoleon,  and  yet  was  not 
grandiloquent  about  it,  but  full  of  lively  and  precise  anec¬ 
dotes,  witticisms,  paradoxes,  and  stories  about  women. 
Merimee  rightly  appreciated  that  wonderful  mind  in  whom 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries  saw  nothing  but  a  short, 
round  man,  a  little  fatuous,  who  flirted  with  the  ladies. 
He  understood  Stendhal  and  loved  Beyle.  “  Few  men,” 
he  says,  “  have  pleased  me  more,  and  there  is  no  one  whose 
friendship  has  been  more  precious  to  me.”  Enough  to 
make  a  niche  for  Merimee  in  the  Stendhalian  chapel.  But 
it  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  Merimee  owed  every¬ 
thing  to  Beyle.  This  is  going  too  far  and  even  going 
astray,  and  as  for  the  surname  “  a  thin  Stendhal  ”  given 
to  Merimee,  amusing  though  it  be,  it  is  by  no  means  true. 
It  is  claimed  that  Stendhal  taught  Merimee  many  things; 
for  instance,  his  way  of  seeing  things,  but  that  is  precisely 
a  faculty  which  cannot  be  taught;  it  is  something  wholly 
personal  and  even  bodily.  Those  graftings  and  trans¬ 
fusions  only  exist  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  believe 
that  men  can  make  their  own  selves  to  order  and  according 
to  plan.  Merimee  has  little  in  common  with  Stendhal 
beyond  his  Voltairianism  and  his  desire  to  see  things 
clearly.  Apart  from  that  their  differences  far  outstrip  their 
similarities.  Stendhal  is  an  ingenious  good  fellow  who 
takes  on  the  airs  of  a  rogue,  while  Merimee  is  a  half¬ 
hearted  rogue  who  is  determined  to  keep  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman.  Stendhal  is  all  imagination,  first  impulse, 
generosity  of  heart;  he  is  always  friendly  and  has  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  tendency  towards  giving  himself;  then  he 
reasons,  draws  out  his  plans,  lays  down  rules,  defines  how 
women  should  be  seduced ;  but,  the  moment  come,  he  can 
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hardly  speak,  knows  not  how  to  hold  himself,  is  impatient 
and  unskilful,  witty,  delightful,  says  the  right  and  also  the 
wrong  thing,  and  yet  keeps  a  clear  mind  between  two  in¬ 
clinations  of  his  heart.  Merimee  has  no  first  movements, 
or,  if  any,  they  are  retracting;  his  tendency  towards  thrift 
prevents  him  from  giving  himself.  Stendhal  bewails  the 
silliness  of  his  time,  is  afraid  of  spies  at  every  step,  curses 
the  wickedness  of  women,  but  he  finds  everywhere  motives 
to  be  interested,  moved,  and  spontaneous.  After  all, 
there  is  no  place  where  he  does  not  find  a  diversion,  for 
Beyle  diverts  Stendhal  very  much  indeed.  Merimee  bores 
Merimee. 

*  *  *  m  *  * 

It  is  not  a  tragical  boredom — literary  a  la  Chateau¬ 
briand,  roaring  a  la  Flaubert,  or  grinding  a  la  Baudelaire; 
it  is  a  daily,  peaceable,  unceasing  boredom,  which  drags 
and  holds  itself  together,  and  which,  though  bitter,  never 
reaches  ill-temper;  a  boredom  evincing  that  kind  of 
patience  and  that  constant  politeness  which  only  indiffer¬ 
ence  can  inspire. 

This  growing  indifference  adds  to  his  primitive  honesty. 
Amidst  that  crowd  of  petty-thinkers  eagerly  seeking  to 
secure  jobs  by  flattering  or  attacking  the  Emperor, 
Merimee  knows  how  to  give  back  to  Caesar  what  Caesar 
offers  him,  and  limits  himself  to  diverting  as  best  he  can 
an  Empress,  whom  he  always  sees  a  little  as  when,  long 
ago,  he  took  her,  a  small  child,  to  the  pastrycook’s.  She 
gives  him  back  the  cakes  of  old.  Of  all  this  Court  he  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  says  what  he  thinks !  One  sees 
him  come  and  go,  his  gait  a  little  stiff,  his  clothes  well  cared 
for  but  slightly  out  of  fashion,  which  makes  many  a  young 
man  smile  whom  he  does  not  see  and  whose  works  he  has 
been  rash  enough  to  find  ridiculous.  One  sees  him  come 
and  go,  exact,  with  a  firm  step,  without  haste;  those  he 
goes  past  like  him  not;  they  know  that  he  judges  them  and 
cares  not  for  their  opinion ;  but  he  is  esteemed  and  envied 
for  his  honesty  and  for  his  faithful  attachment  to  his 
friends;  all  know  that,  in  a  style  dry  but  true,  he  has 
written  half  a  dozen  tales  which  will  last  more  than  many 
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a  proud  work.  Women,  of  whom  he  has  spoken  so  ill,  still 
vie  in  spoiling  the  witty  unbeliever.  He  repays  them  in 
small  services. 

He  goes  to  the  Institut,  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Tuileries, 
always  with  his  correct  step,  his  stiff  gait,  without  haste. 
.  .  ,  Suddenly  everything  round  him  crumbles  down ;  the 
Empire  falls  with  a  crash.  France  is  plunged  into  blood 
and  fire;  he  sees  those  who  loved  him  fly;  he  makes  his  last 
effort  in  their  cause.  Broken,  he  is  taken  to  Cannes.  What 
sun  could  warm  him  up  again  ?  He  has  touched  the  bottom 
of  everything,  even  of  his  scepticism.  The  Senator,  the 
Academician,  the  friend  of  the  great,  dies  unnoticed,  and 
he  who  had  taken  pleasure  in  the  changing  sights  of 
feminine  artfulness  sinks  to  his  rest  in  the  chaste  and 
obliging  arms  of  two  English  old  ladies 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
SARGENT 

By  Harold  Speed 

At  the  time  when  Sargent  first  began  to  exhibit  I  was 
beginning  my  apprenticeship  in  the  schools,  and  his  method 
of  painting  was  the  subject  of  much  heated  discussion.  It 
was  said  that  Gustave  Moreau,  when  asked  what  he  thought 
of  Sargent’s  painting,  answered :  “  He  has  a  marvellous 
eye,”  a  remark  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  point  to 
the  particular  quality  that  distinguished  Sargent  among 
the  painters  of  all  time.  Coming  at  a  period  that  was 
remarkable  for  its  research  into  the  truths  of  phenomena, 
he  arrived  with  the  complete  eye.  Few  realise  the  blind¬ 
ness  to  visual  things  of  the  majority  of  people,  and  the 
slow  degrees  by  which  the  perceptions  of  the  eye  have 
been  developed  in  man’s  evolutionary  march.  The 
ordinary  person  is  apt  to  assume  that  the  power  of  seeing 
is  one  of  the  obvious  things,  and  that  as  soon  as  you  open 
your  eyes  you  have  it.  You  have  something,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  something  very  far  from  a  true  per¬ 
ception  of  things  seen.  Seeing  is  as  difficult  as  reading, 
and  much  more  neglected  as  a  study.  Other  senses  asso¬ 
ciated  with  sight  have  been  more  important  for  our  sur¬ 
vival  and  have  been  cultivated  rather  than  seeing,  notably 
the  sense  of  touch.  And  the  perception  of  the  retina 
picture  for  what  it  is  as  colour  sensations  has  been  curiously 
neglected.  One  must  know  if  things  are  solid,  hard,  or 
soft,  etc.,  as  serious  accidents  may  happen  if  oite  doesn’t, 
as  the  early  experience  in  the  nursery  of  most  of  us,  before 
this  knowledge  has  been  gained  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience,  can  testify.  But  it  does  not  matter,  as  far  as 
our  survival  is  concerned,  whether  we  are  aware  of  the 
ever-changing  colour  sensations  on  the  retina  produced  by 
the  pageant  of  visual  phenomena  that  passes  before  us. 

This  preoccupation  with  the  facts  connected  with  objects 
other  than  their  appearance  has  so  enormously  obsessed 
the  human  race  that  the  purely  visual  matter  of  sight  has 
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been  neglected  right  up  to  our  own  time,  and  still  is  by 
the  vast  majority  of  people,  quite  unknown  to  themselves. 
It  has  only  been  by  very  slow  degrees  that  the  race  has 
acquired  the  facts  of  vision.  The  first  instinct  of  the 
ordinary  man  in  representing  an  object  is  to  draw  an  out¬ 
line  of  it.  This  outline,  on  which  most  primitive  art  is 
founded,  is  more  an  expression  of  the  mental  idea  of  an 
object  than  the  result  of  observing  its  visual  appearance. 
The  mind  instinctively  conceives  objects  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  with  a  boundary  in  space.  And  the  outline  conven¬ 
tion  satisfies  the  idea  of  this  boundary  in  space  and  appears 
to  be  the  first  instinct  of  man  in  drawing  things.  But  it  is 
only  by  associating  the  sense  of  touch  with  sight  that  we 
see  this  third  dimension  idea  of  objects.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  pursue  a  psychological  subject,  but  enough  must 
be  said  to  establish  the  fact  that  outline  drawing,  from 
which  the  art  of  painting  in  the  West  developed  from  the 
primitives,  is  founded  as  much  on  the  touch  sense  as  the 
visual.  The  drawings  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  are 
excellent  examples  of  this  idea.  The  Egyptian  artist,  when 
thinking  of  drawing  a  head,  realised  that  its  most  charac¬ 
teristic  boundary  in  space  was  the  profile,  and  this  is  the 
line  he  uses.  The  mental  idea  of  an  eye  is  not  a  profile, 
but  a  more  full-face  view.  And  so  without  any  hesitation 
he  puts  a  full-face  view  of  the  eye  on  a  profile  head,  and 
so  on  with  the  body  and  legs.  The  front  view  is  the  most 
characteristic  boundary  of  the  body  and  the  profile  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  legs.  So  he  puts  a  front  view 
of  the  body  under  his  profile  head,  with  a  pair  of  profile 
legs  cleverly  adjusted  on  to  the  front  view  of  the  body. 
And  for  thousands  of  years  the  visual  sense  of  man  was 
not  outraged  by  this  convention,  as  it  satisfied  minds 
obsessed  with  the  tactile  idea  of  objects  but  ignorant  of 
appearances.  As  things  went  on  the  outline  was  brought 
much  more  in  tune  with  accurate  vision  than  the  Egyptian 
artists’  attempts,  and  when  a  little  shading  was  added  to 
relieve  the  forms  within  the  outline,  and  also  local  colour, 
you  have  practically  all  the  visual  knowledge  with  which 
the  Italian  primitives  produced  their  glorious  art.  And 
this  simple  visual  language  has  been  the  means  of  ex- 
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pressing  the  vastest  religious  themes;  possibly  more 
capably  than  a  complete  visual  outfit  could  accomplish. 
The  atmosphere  of  other-worldliness  which  such  subjects 
demand  is  easier  of  attainment  with  means  so  far  from 
the  actual  appearance  of  concrete  reality.  A  great  addition 
was  made  to  visual  knowledge  when  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
developed  the  theory  of  light  and  shade.  This  started 
painting  on  a  career  of  still  more  fully  realising  the 
solidity  and  roundness  of  things.  Light  and  shade  seems 
nowadays  a  fairly  obvious  thing,  and  yet  its  appearance 
in  painting  was  hailed  as  a  discovery,  and  it  is  still  absent 
from  the  beautiful  art  of  China  and  Japan.  And  it  will  be 
remembered  that  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth  would  not  allow 
her  portrait  painter  to  introduce  any  light  and  shade  into 
her  portrait,  as  she  said  her  face  was  the  same  colour  both 
sides.  Even  colour  was  not  observed  for  what  it  is  on  the 
retina,  but  as  something  associated  with  the  mental  idea  of 
the  solid  object  on  the  surface  of  which  it  was  stuck,  as 
it  were.  Once  having  noted  what  was  the  local  colour  of 
the  different  parts,  this  was  the  colour  that  was  “seen” 
w'henever  the  object  was  observed.  It  was  the  local  colour, 
not  the  actual  colour  that  it  looked  under  different  aspects 
of  lighting,  that  was  perceived.  When  objects  were  seen 
very  far  off  it  was  found  that  this  would  not  quite  do,  as  a 
great  distance  modified  the  appearance  of  local  colour  too 
obviously  to  be  ignored.  So  they  invented  aerial  per¬ 
spective  to  account  for  this,  as  a  sort  of  blue  veil  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  varying  in  density 
according  to  the  distance.  This  building  up  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  visual  appearances  upon  the  solid  object  with 
its  boundary  in  space  persisted  more  or  less  until  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  until  then  that 
a  group  of  painters,  of  whom  Claude  Monet  was  the  most 
typical,  decided  to  scrap  all  knowledge  of  the  solid  object 
and  go  baldly  for  the  visual  retina  picture  as  sensations  of 
colour  alone.  Taking  refuge  in  England  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Claude  Monet  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  later  work  of  Turner,  in  which  the  English 
painter  experimented  with  pure  colour  in  his  desire  to 
paint  light.  And  the  picture  in  the  Courtauld  Collection 
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at  the  Tate  Gallery  by  Monet,  dated  1870,  just  before  he 
came  to  England,  shows  how  completely  the  contact  with 
Turner  changed  his  whole  point  of  view.  The  Tate 
Gallery  picture  has  nothing  of  the  pure  colour  effect  one 
associates  with  this  painter,  but  is  black  and  grey  in 
colour. 

The  science  of  colour  has  progressed  since  Turner’s  day, 
and  it  is  now  generally  known  that  all  objects  are  revealed 
to  our  eyes  by  means  of  light;  and  that  white  light  is  a 
combination  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Monet  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  the  solar  spectrum  colours  as  his  palette  (dis¬ 
carding  the  earth  colours  and  black),  and  going  to 
Nature  without  any  par/i  pris,  but  simply  with  the  idea  of 
all  things  being  revealed  to  us  by  different  quantities  of 
the  colour  sensations  contained  in  light  striking  the  retina. 
Light  striking  an  object  is  modified  by  it,  and  also  in 
passing  through  the  atmosphere  before  it  reaches  the  eye. 
What  we  call  a  red  object  is  one  that  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  in  some  mysterious  way  all  the  colour  rays  in 
the  light  except  the  red,  which  it  discards.  This  passes 
on  to  the  eye  and  produces  the  sensation  of  red,  and  we  say 
that  is  a  red  object.  The  pigments  painters  use  have  the 
power  of  breaking  up  light  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a 
picture  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  light,  some  of  the 
rays  being  retained  and  others  rejected.  And  the  tech¬ 
nical  problem  the  impressionist  painters  (as  they  were 
called)  set  out  to  solve  was  so  to  arrange  pigments  on 
their  canvas  that  the  light  reflected  from  them  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  should  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  given 
to  them  by  the  scene  they  were  painting.  Freed  from  all 
the  restraints  that  the  tactile  idea  in  vision  imposed  upon 
the  painter,  concerned  solely  with  the  pattern  of  colour 
sensations  on  the  retina,  they  were  able  to  open  up  an 
entirely  new  view  of  visual  phenomena;  strange  at  first 
to  the  ordinary  man  obsessed  with  the  solid  object  in 
space  idea  of  vision,  to  which  it  made  little  or  no  appeal, 
but  destined  to  bring  all  visual  effects  for  the  first  time 
within  the  compass  of  the  painter’s  craft.  Effects  of  light 
that  had  been  formerly  unpaintable,  such  as  brilliant  sun- 
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light  and  complicated  effects  of  light  and  glitter  of  all 
descriptions,  could  now  be  put  on  canvas.  A  new  instru¬ 
ment  had  been  added  to  the  orchestra  with  which  the 
artist  composes  his  picture.  Instead  of  painting  in  large 
sweeps  of  the  brush,  shadows,  half  tones,  lights,  all  of 
which  one  associates  with  individual  objects,  they  looked 
at  nature  as  one  thing,  a  mosaic  of  colour  sensations, 
which  they  proceeded  to  paint  with  small  dabs  of  pure 
colour,  adding  other  dabs  beside  them  and  letting  them 
blend  as  they  came  to  the  eye.  Turner’s  method  had 
been  to  lay  in  with  large  masses  of  pure  colour,  and,  when 
dry,  work  over  them  thinly  with  other  pure  colours,  one 
showing  through  the  other.  The  method  of  putting 
colours  down  side  by  side  and  letting  them  blend  as  they 
came  to  the  eye  was  the  invention  of  the  impressionists, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  vividness  of  the  mixtures  and 
wonderfully  extended  the  capacity  of  pigment  to  repre¬ 
sent  light  effects. 

This  new  impressionist  method,  with  all  its  light  and 
brilliance  of  colour,  had  just  startled  the  world  of  art  when 
Sargent  came  along.  And  it  was  still  being  violently 
discussed  when  I  began  drawing  from  the  antique.  The 
antagoni.sts  were  grouped  into  two  camps :  the  impres¬ 
sionists  who  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  outline  in 
nature,  and  the  traditionists  who  said  that  the  impres¬ 
sionists  could  not  draw.  And  how  fierce  and  long  the 
discussions  were,  and  how  much  that  was  right  and  true 
was  said  on  each  side  !  Of  course  the  impressionists  were 
perfectly  right  in  all  that  they  said  about  the  true  visual 
picture.  If  we  saw  with  the  eye  alone,  and  had  no  other 
senses,  colour  sensations  would  be  all  that  we  should 
know.  But  we  do  not  happen  to  see  with  the  eye  alone, 
but  with  the  mind  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  eye  is  the 
organ  by  means  of  which  we  receive  certain  colour  sen¬ 
sations  on  the  retina,  but  it  is  the  mind  that  creates  the 
vision  from  this  information,  and  associates  with  these 
colour  sensations  many  things  beside  the  idea  of  colour. 
Chief  among  which  is  the  tactile  sense  of  form.  And  the 
extreme  impressionists,  by  discarding  the  expression  of 
this  tactile  idea  of  form  in  vision,  had  discarded  one  of 
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art’s  most  potent  means  of  expression.  While  they  were 
right  in  all  that  they  said  about  truth  to  visual  impres¬ 
sions,  the  traditionists  had  also  right  on  their  side  when 
they  insisted  on  the  importance  of  realising  form  as  a 
three-dimensional  expression  in  their  pictures.  What  was 
wanted  was  some  master  of  technique  who  could  combine 
these  two  different  points  of  view.  One  whose  eye  was 
fully  alive  to  the  perception  of  the  retina  picture  as  colour 
sensations  and  yet  capable  of  combining  this  new  vision 
with  the  robust  sense  of  form  as  a  three-dimensional  thing 
that  had  been  the  experience  of  traditional  painting  since 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  had  given  it  so  much  of  its 
magnificence.  One  who  was  so  completely  master  of  the 
visual  picture  that  he  did  not  have  to  seek  its  expression 
tentatively  in  a  mosaic  of  little  dabs,  but  who  could  so 
organise  his  method  that  the  swinging  strokes  of  the 
brush,  that  so  aid  the  expression  of  form,  could  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  colour  truth  the  impressionists  had  brought 
to  light.  And  that  I  think  is  just  what  Sargent  did.  At 
a  time  when  those  alive  to  the  new  view  of  light  and  air 
that  had  come  into  painting  were  seeking  it  tentatively 
with  a  mosaic  of  spots,  stripes  or  square  touches,  treating 
the  visual  field  as  a  flat  map  to  explore,  Sargent  came 
along  so  confident  in  his  vision  that  he  flung  a  round  brush 
about  in  swinging  strokes  that  stimulated  the  sense  of  form 
and  expressed  bulk  as  the  old  masters  had  done,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  us  all  the  novel  fresh  '^lein  air  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  impressionists.  He  was  the  complete  eye. 
The  eye  that  not  only  saw  the  retina  picture,  but  also  the 
tactile  associations  of  vision,  and  combined  them  in  his 
painting. 

I  remember  once  discussing  the  impressionist  point  of 
view  with  Sargent  and  his  saying  that  it  was  not  so  much 
in  the  quieter  lighting  of  indoor  painting  that  the  full 
force  of  the  new  impressionist  technique  could  be  ex¬ 
plored,  but  in  out-of-door  work,  and  more  particularly  in 
sunlight  effects.  And  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Sargent’s  out-of-door  work  with  that  of  Claude  Monet. 
Compare  the  painting  of  rocks  and  their  drawing  (form 
expression).  Sargent’s  are  hard  and  would  hurt  if  you 
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fell  on  them,  but  Monet’s  are  nebulous  colour  sensations 
and  entirely  lacking  in  grip  on  their  form  values. 

Other  painters,  notably  Edouard  Manet,  had  been 
working  along  the  same  technical  lines ;  but  Manet  did  not 
combine  the  two  points  of  view  so  completely  as  Sargent, 
and  never  quite  freed  himself  from  his  early  Spanish 
monochrome  method.  And  he  was  always  more  interested 
in  the  invention  of  new  picture  formulas,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  so  wholeheartedly  to  painting  the  impressions 
of  the  eye.  No  painter,  in  my  estimation,  so  completely 
combined  the  qualities  of  the  two  points  of  view  as  Sar¬ 
gent.  Both  the  impressionists  and  the  traditionalists 
found  satisfaction  in  his  work.  I  remember  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  (as  he  then  was)  taking  me  up  to  a  sketch  of 
Sargent’s  in  his  studio  and  saying  :  “  There  is  an  impres¬ 
sionist  who  can  draw.” 

Of  course,  in  comparing  Sargent  with  Manet  in  technical 
outfit  one  is  not  referring  to  artistic  accomplishment,  any 
more  than  in  considering  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
a  composer  was  master  of  one  would  be  talking  of  the 
music  he  composed. 

Sargent  was  very  richly  endowed  as  an  artist  besides 
being  the  wonderful  craftsman  he  was,  but  I  am  confining 
these  remarks  to  his  amazing  quality  of  eye,  as  it  was  the 
thing  in  which  he  was  pre-eminent  and  which  dominated 
his  art  and  gives  him,  I  think,  a  unique  position  in  the 
history  of  painting.  Living  so  long  after  his  advent  we 
are  apt  at  this  time  to  forget  what  the  Sargent  eye  meant 
to  the  painters  of  thirty  years  ago.  His  vivid  technique 
was  the  result  of  an  eye  that  saw  with  such  certitude  that 
he  could  organise  the  problem  of  paint  expression  in  a  j 
large  manner.  Not  tentatively  in  the  halting  manner  of  j 
the  impressionists,  but  freely  and  with  the  added  form  | 
stimulus  that  significant  brushwork  gives.  This  command  j 
of  vision  and  its  means  of  expression  in  paint  was  the  pas-  j 
sion  of  his  life,  and  led  him  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  | 
to  paint,  paint,  paint.  With  an  eye  freshly  come  into  its  j 
own  and  looking  out  on  a  newly  discovered  world  of  visual 
appearances,  nothing  came  amiss  to  him.  A  heap  of  stones 
on  the  Alps,  the  grime  and  gloom  of  a  Spanish  stable. 
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even  his  friend  painting  a  large  landscape  in  his  small 
bedroom  v»^hen  the  weather  was  too  wet  to  go  out  of  doors, 
were  turned  into  materials  for  new  pictures.  Nowhere  is 
the  passion  of  the  eye  so  markedly  expressed  as  in  some 
of  his  intoxicating  water  colours.  Don’t  be  deceived  : 
these  are  no  mere  copies  of  something  existing  outside  his 
eye  that  he  has  copied  down.  The  swift  strokes  of  colour 
splashed  on  the  paper  in  the  heat  of  a  passionate  impres¬ 
sion  are  pure  inventions,  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  at  the  dictates  of  that  heightened  perception  which 
is  the  mark  of  the  artist.  Looking  at  such  works  we  are 
presented,  not  with  the  so-called  facts,  but  with  the 
heightened  perception  of  an  artist  who  glories  in  things 
seen. 

This  passion  of  the  eye  that  was  Sargent’s  and  his  power 
of  brilliant  expression  is  an  intoxicating  quality  that  carries 
one  away  and  dwarfs  all  that  is  set  beside  it,  and  made 
Sargent  by  far  the  finest  exhibition  painter  of  his  time. 
He  does  not  always  trouble  much  about  organising  the 
material  of  vision  into  a  rhythmic  design,  the  expression 
of  a  vital  appearance  being  so  overpowering  that  it  sufficed 
for  the  picture.  Blinded  by  the  glamour  of  his  execution 
and  stimulated  by  its  power,  one  does  not  at  first  miss  the 
deeper  notes  that  are  more  in  evidence  in  works  of  a 
quieter  manner  with  more  significant  design.  The  quiet¬ 
ing  hand  of  time  has  mellowed  the  paint  in  many  of  his 
oil  paintings  and  blunted  some  of  the  vividness  of  impres¬ 
sion  one  remembers  when  they  were  fresh.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Sargent’s  work  loses  more  from  this  than 
paintings  that  rely  for  their  chief  vitality  on  design  and  the 
deeper  notes  they  alone  can  express,  rather  than  on 
vividness  of  visual  impression. 

He  saw  in  flashes  and  gives  one  the  impression  in  paint 
of  one  of  these  moments  in  his  work.  It  was  not  the 
calm  sustained  vision  of  a  Titian,  but  the  momentary  snap¬ 
shot  vision  of  a  Franz  Hals,  with  an  added  perception  of 
colour  and  a  much  wider  range  of  vision  than  the  Dutch¬ 
man  possessed.  It  is  not  all  things  that  yield  their  best 
when  seen  in  such  flashes  of  vision.  Mountain  scenery, 
for  instance,  requires  the  calm  sustained  vision  before  it 
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will  yield  up  its  magic.  And  it  is  noticeable  in  those  of 
Sargent’s  Alpine  pictures  where  mountains  occur  (and  he 
appears  to  have  avoided  them  as  far  as  possible)  that  they 
are  rather  flimsy  affairs,  lacking  all  the  dignity  and 
sublimity  one  associates  with  fine  mountain  scenery.  It 
is  in  the  painting  of  foregrounds  where  the  sun  flashes 
on  stream  or  stones  that  his  vital  vision  is  so  supreme  and 
so  marvellously  expressed  that  we  are  carried  away  and 
feel  the  exhilaration  of  the  clear  mountain  air. 

While  it  is  in  his  sketches,  and  more  particularly  his 
water  colours,  that  his  vivid  momentary  vision  found  its 
most  wonderful  expression,  it  is  extraordinary  with  what 
consistency  he  carried  this  vitality  of  execution  through¬ 
out  the  long  and  arduous  process  of  a  large  complicated 
work.  The  strong  element  not  being  design,  but  vital 
presentation,  a  much  greater  degree  of  sustained  vitality 
is  required  in  the  painter  to  carry  out  a  large  work  in  this 
manner  than  with  quieter  methods  depending  more  on 
ordered  design.  It  was  a  method  that  only  a  man  of 
Sargent’s  colossal  physique  could  evolve.  And  painters 
who  knew  the  strain  looked  on  staggered  by  the  vigour 
with  which  he  kept  it  up. 

The  neglect  of  design  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  produced  a  reaction,  and  the  modern 
movement  is  all  for  design  to  the  neglect  of  quantities  of 
painting,  and  Sargent  is  not  the  fashion  he  was.  But 
there  are  many  types  of  artists  entitled  to  the  first  rank, 
and  a  very  marked  excellence  in  one  direction  is  always 
apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  some  other  direction.  But 
was  the  joy  of  the  eye,  the  glorying  in  things  seen,  ever 
so  forcibly  expressed  on  canvas  ? 

When  all  is  said  as  to  what  is  lacking,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  likely  to  search  a  long  way  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future  before  we  find  a  painter  with  such  a 
passionate  eye,  such  a  vivid  flashing  vision,  and  such  an 
amazing  command  of  the  means  of  giving  it  permanent 
expression  in  paint. 


TWILIGHT  INTERIOR 
For  J.  a. 

By  Mary  Stella  Edwards 

I  SAID,  “  Our  lives  are  like  thin  candle-flames, 
Reflected  in  a  world  of  glass ; 

We  hear  the  dim  room  whisper  lovely  names, 

Or  sigh,  ‘  Alas  !  ’ 

Words  are  forgotten,  and  our  pallid  shine 

Outflickers  soon;  on  sconce  and  mirror  spread. 

The  dust  lies  thick,  and  tattered  curtains  pine 
About  the  bed. 

“  Why,  then,  so  lovelier  than  most  crystal  song 
Are  words  so  soon  to  be  forgot; 

Why  think  to  weave  a  love  of  stuff  so  strong, 

Time  will  not  rot ! 

Why  whisper,  ‘  Mine  !  ’  into  a  well  of  dark ; 

Touch  lips  the  dust  will  set  its  seal  upon ; 

This  music,  ere  the  quickest  ear  can  mark. 

Sounds,  and  is  gone  !  ” 

So  said  I  once ;  but  now — ah  !  lean  your  head ; 

My  hair  will  mute  all  songs  save  one; 

Our  story,  when  our  lips’  sweet  warmth  is  fled. 

Is  but  begun. 

Your  eyes*  deep  wells,  the  mirror’s  pool  of  shade. 
Hide  worlds  beyond,  of  whose  sharp  spears  of  light 

Our  flames  are  pale  reflections,  undismayed 
Before  the  night. 

Seek  not  to  stay  the  eager  moment’s  pace; 

Your  words,  like  flowers  to  greet  the  sun. 

Will  spring,  unfading,  in  some  stranger  place. 
Where  time  is  done. 

We  shall  not  feel  the  chill  of  years — whose  gaze 
Shows  love  indifferent  and  makes  singers  dumb — 

Till  the  soft-treading  night  to  our  brief  days 
Shall  whisper,  “  Come  !  ” 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  is  suffering  from  the  well- 
recognised  disease  of  swollen  majority.  The  disorder  is 
not  serious  but  depressing.  What  happens  is  that  in  some 
big  electoral  swing  masses  of  the;  constituents  leave  their 
habitual  track  and  either  vote,  having  never  voted  before, 
or  vote  against  their  usage.  Several  processes  are  then 
set  up,  one  being,  of  course,  the  tendency  of  converts  to 
relapse  (or  of  perverts  to  recover — the  formula  may  be 
applied  according  to  taste).  This  natural  recovery  or  reci¬ 
divism  is  stimulated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  winning 
party’s  extremists,  who  whoop  their  triumph  in  a  fashion 
very  disconcerting  for  newcomers  to  the  fold;  and  many 
of  these  determine  quickly  that  never  again  w'ill  they  take 
a  hand  in  calling  forth  such  unsympathetic  noises.  A  by- 
election  comes;  the  danger  which  produced  the  tempera¬ 
mental  movement  has  been  buried  under  a  mountain  of 
votes,  and  your  pervert  or  convert  slips  back,  as  a  rule 
unostentatiously,  into  his  old  alignment.  On  the  other 
hand,  English  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  extremists  find 
out  before  the-  first  session  is  far  gone  that  their  party 
leaders  are  a  half-hearted  folk,  and  disgruntled  mutterings 
take  the  place  of  whooping.  Criticism  is  vocal :  there  is  a 
slacking  off  of  energy,  and  the  tale  of  seats  lost  begins 
to  mount.  Yet  in  reality  the  constituencies  are  merely 
returning  to  normal.  No  sane  politician  supposes  that  the 
results  of  the  last  general  election  (for  instance)  represent 
the  permanent  disposition  of  the  electorate. 

Just  at  present  Parliament  seems  dull ;  but  there  is  every¬ 
where  the  sense  of  a  big  fight  coming.  Government  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  do  something  about  the  position  of  trade  unions, 
and  the  fighting  men  of  the  Tory  Party  want  it  to  be 
something  drastic;  yet  sober  politicians  on  all  sides  must 
be  anxious  to  avoid  serious  collision,  and  probably  no 
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man  of  them  all  so  anxious  as  Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  no 
example  in  living  memory  for  the  position  he  holds.  No 
modern  Prime  Minister — perhaps  none  at  any  time — ever 
won  so  much  personal  liking  or  made  so  few  enemies.  Sir 
Henr)'  Campbell-Bannerman  commanded  a  degree  of 
affection  from  his  following  in  1906  which  is  not  now 
generally  realised,  but  he  had  played  an  unpopular  part 
in  a  war  when  England’s  sensibilities  were  hurt;  and  there 
was  also  special  enmity  between  him  and  his  chief 
opponent,  the  then  Mr.  Balfour.  To-day  Liberals  seem 
just  as  ready  as  Conservatives  to  acclaim  the  qualities  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  reveals — his  touch  of  scholarship,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  poetry  that  is  in  his  feeling  for  England. 
Yet  for  all  this,  here  is  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  a  majority  as 
big  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s,  and  no  hindrance 
offered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  people  begin  to  ask 
what  he  can  show  for  it.  He  has  not  made  war  on  his 
opponents,  and  to  that  extent  he  has  sacrificed  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  stalwarts;  but  has  he  in  the  least  disarmed 
opposition  by  his  show  of  good  will.^  Is  there  the  faintest 
hope,  when  he  approaches  the  trade  union  question,  that 
his  Government  will  not  be  regarded  simply  as  an  organ 
of  the  employers?  That,  after  all,  is  the  central  problem 
of  British  statesmanship — to  prevent  politics  from  be¬ 
coming  merely  a  class  war  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed..  One  need  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  ugly  thing 
that  happened  when  the  Prime  Minister  hastened  down 
to  show  his  personal  sympathy  with  the  mining  disaster 
in  Wales.  Mr.  Baldwin  being  what  he  is,  probably  not 
even  anticipation  of  the  hooting  would  have  stopped  him 
from  going  to  Cwm.  Yet,  however  small  and  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  the  section  of  those  assembled  that  so  broke  in  on 
public  grief,  the  thing  happened,  and  could  not  have 
happened  had  not  the  Government  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
leads  been  regarded  there  as  hostile  by  the  workers,  even 
in  a  moment  when  all  hostilities  might  well  have  been 
hushed.  ' 

That,  however,  w^as  an  outbreak  of  human  nature  natur¬ 
ally  to  be  expected  after  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  in 
which  the  workers  lost.  But  supposing  it  is  the  Govern- 
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ment’s  intention  to  show  constant  thought  for  the  interests 
of  Labour,  administration  should  behave  quite  otherwise 
than  it  did  in  a  debate  on  the  clause  of  the 
Washington  Draft  Convention,  which  proposes  to 
establish  by  international  agreement  a  maximum  forty- 
eight  hours  week  in  industrial  employment.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  MacDonald’s  Government,  had  it  con¬ 
tinued,  would  have  ratified  that  clause,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Belgium  and  by  Germany;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Great  Britain  should  not  help  to 
fix  on  other  nations  the  conditions  which  British  industry 
in  the  main  accepts.  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland  found 
himself  pressed  not  only  by  Lord  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentinck — always  a  little  suspect  of  Quixotism — and  by 
Lady  Astor — always  a  free  lance — but  by  Major  Hills, 
whom  the  House  of  Commons  in  all  quarters  respects, 
likes,  and  regards  as  a  practical  man.  The  Minister’s  reply 
showed  a  degree  of  acrimony  that  was  surprising,  and  the 
whole  episode  left  an  impression  that  British  international 
policy  was  neither  quickly  nor  consistently  carried  out. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  manifesto  to  the  Russian 
representation  did  not  evoke  enthusiasm,  and  it  produced  a 
rejoinder  designed  to  annoy,  which  did  not  fail  of  its  effect. 
So  one  has  seen  the  British  top-hatted  citizen,  strong  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  drawn  into  controversy  with  a  coster¬ 
monger.  A  policeman  commands  the  coster’s  respect ;  but 
who  can  take  away  Russia’s  trading  licence.^  Besides,  if 
the  exchange  of  letters  had  come  a  week  or  so  later  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  might  have  been  asked  why  M. 
Borodin  should  not  help,  in  his  capacity  as  an  individual, 
to  “  drive  British  Imperialism  out  of  China,”  as  Mr.  Tom 
Mann,  a  British  subject,  announces  his  purpose  of  doing. 

Mr.  Mann  is  likely  to  furnish  a  good  deal  of  propa¬ 
gandist  ammunition,  and  the  Labour  Party  as  a  whole  will 
scarcely  welcome  his  appearance  in  the  limelight,  which 
will  not  be  grudged  by  him  in  the  Tory  Press.  In  fact,  it 
seems  probable  that  Government  strategists  will  postpone 
introduction  of  the  trades  union  measure  until  Labour  has 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  do  and  say  unpopular  things 
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about  China.  Already  Mr.  MacDonald’s  following  has 
lost  Dr.  Haden  Guest  (who  during  the  General  Strike  made 
a  very  amusing  and  good-tempered  speech  in  the  House 
which  the  official  bulletins  carefully  refrained  from  re¬ 
porting).  Mr.  Tom  Mann  represents  the  extreme  full¬ 
blown  expression  of  what  Dr.  Guest  wished  to  be  separated 
from,  as  probably  do  also  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Snowden.  But  they  must  be  content  to  disavow ; 
and  a  whole  literature  will  be  compiled  to  emphasise  the 
flattering  things  that  at  other  times  and  in  other  circum¬ 
stances  they  have  said  about  Tom  Mann. 

Labour  will  not  get  the  chance  to  offend  the  electorate 
seriously  if,,  as  seems  within  the  limits  of  hope,  Chinese 
warfare  proceeds  along  its  traditional  lines,  and  one  side 
or  the  other  buys  its  way  to  victory.  It  is  noticeable  that 
here  also  the  introduction  of  European  mechanisms  has 
extended  the  scope  of  Chinese  tactics.  Mr.  Putnam  Weale 
in  one  of  his  books  points  out  that  the  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  have  made  it  possible  to  act  on  Chinese  mobs  simul¬ 
taneously  at  remote  centres ;  in  like  manner,  the  campaign 
director  at  headquarters  proceeds,  not  to  bribe  the  army 
commander  immediately  opposed  to  him  (after  which  the 
process  would  need  to  be  repeated),  but  some  selected 
general  on  the  line  of  his  immediate  opponent’s  com¬ 
munications;  and  so  two  forces  are  put  out  of  action 
by  one  financial  stroke.  The  military  science  con¬ 
sists  in  choosing  the  point  at  which  to  apply  per¬ 
suasion,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  selection  had  been 
very  capably  made,  leaving  the  Shantung  army  with 
no  support,  and,  what  is  more,  with  every  tempta¬ 
tion  to  loot  the  foreign  concession  in  Shanghai.  If 
that  possibility  came  off,  and  the  European  rifles  had  to 
be  directed  against  those  who  undertook  to  hold  Shanghai 
against  the  Cantonese,  then  indeed  a  great  result  would 
be  achieved.  Chinese  opinion  would  be  newly  inflamed 
against  the  foreigner  by  the  shooting ;  and  for  propaganda 
one  Chinaman  shot  would  be  as  good  as  another,  while 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  infinitely  preferable  that  the 
martyr  should  be  one  of  the  opponents  to  nationalism. 
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Many  Europeans  will  be  very  contemptuous  of  this 
Chinese  warfare,  preferring  the  methods  of  the  Somme. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  civil  war  is  not  like  other 
war  and  that  the  acts  of  persuasion  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  bribery.  It  probably  helped  the  success  of  persuaders 
that  Chang  Tsung,  the  Shantung  war  lord,  should  have 
tried  to  check  Kuomintang  propaganda  in  Shanghai  by 
executions  on  a  scale  that  we  do  not  like  to  think  about. 
There  must  be  Chinese  who  do  not  wish  to  be  associated 
with  a  brute  and  a  butcher.  And  there  may  well  be  also 
Chinese  in  high  authority  who  think  that  the  essential  is 
to  secure  victory  for  one  party  or  the  other,  and  that  a 
bloodless  victory  for  the  other  Chinese  party  is  preferable 
to  a  bloody  and  glorious  defeat  for  your  own.  In  the 
presence  of  such  considerations,  armies  melt  away  We 
in  our  own 'small  Irish  experience  saw  commandoes  dis¬ 
solve  like  mist  when  it  was  only  a  fight  between  Free 
Stater  and  Republican;  and  I  doubt  if  any  money  changed 
owners. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  has  his  hands  full  already,  but 
he  has  been  induced  to  preside  over  a  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  before  which  comes  the  claim  of  Hun¬ 
garians  who  held  property  in  Transylvania  and  were 
despoiled  when  the  province  passed  to  Roumania.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  good  deed  to  be  done.  A  rankling,  furious 
sense  of  injustice  in  a  strong  people  who  find  their  neck 
put  under  the  foot  of  a  people  less  strong  must  breed 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Taking  the  case  even  as 
Hungarians  state  it,  one  can  see  that  the  Protestant 
Magyars  treated  the  Catholic  Roumanians  very  much  as 
Ulster  Protestants  used  to  think  that  all  Papishes  should 
be  treated.  But  we  have  been  educated  out  of  believing 
that  tit  for  tat  is  fair  play :  if  my  father  oppressed  your 
father  that  is  no  reason  in  justice  why  you  should  be 
allowed  to  oppress  me ;  and  there  has  been  oppression  and 
confiscation  since  the  Roumanians  got  possession.  As 
between  the  two  races,  or  two  mixtures  of  races  (for 
Saxony  comes  in  it),  it  is  hard  to  get  justice  done  :  what 
is  justice  in  such  a  case?  What  was  justice,  racially,  in 
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the  case  of  Ulster,  for  example?  But  at  least  fair  play 
to  individuals  can  be  established  within  reasonable  limits, 
and  confiscations  can  be  rescinded.  Yet  even  here  it  is 
not  easy.  If  your  property  was  worth,  before  the  war,  a 
million  lei,  and  after  the  war  you  were  given  a  million  lei 
and  told  to  clear  out,  was  it  confiscation  ?  But  was  it  not 
confiscation  if  the  currency  had  fallen  till  one  had,  say, 
100,000  lei  to  the  pound  ?  Nobody  will  envy  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  his  task,  but  no  man  in  Europe  is  likelier  to 
get  fair  play  done. 

In  France  M.  Poincare  is  beginning  to  feel  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  success.  He  is  said  to  have  made  it  sure  that 
the  franc  will  not  fall  below  its  present  level  for  at  least 
a  year;  what  is  more,  his  Treasury  bought  so  many  francs 
that  if  the  rate  alters,  any  strong  tendency  to  fluctuation 
can  be  checked.  The  Left,  M.  Poincare’s  own  group, 
knows  this,  and,  knowing  it,  ceases  to  regard  him  as  indis¬ 
pensable;  they  are  therefore  inclining  to  press  for  certain 
Radical  measures  which  they  want  (notably  the  return  to 
single  member  constituencies);  and  so  the  coalition  that 
supports  M.  Poincare  is  threatened.  Threatened  Prime 
Ministers  do  not  live  long — politically  speaking — in 
France,  so  he  may  go,  but  will  be  careful,  I  am  told,  to 
“fall  to  the  side  of  the  Left.”  Yet  apparently  nobody 
would  dare  to  put  him  out,  except  on  the  conviction  that 
they  could  always  put  him  back  again  if  a  collapse  of  the 
franc  began. 

Literature  has  been  devoid  of  sensations,  but  now  two 
books  have  made  a  great  splash  in  their  launching — and 
both  war  books.  It  seems  as  if  the  first  hasty  crop  of 
volumes  that  sprang  up  so  weedily  has  been  ploughed  in, 
and  the  real  harvest  begins.  There  is  nothing  common¬ 
place  about  the  two  authors,  who  even  in  the  general 
world-welter  in  their  different  way  already  commanded 
the  imagination :  Colonel  Lawrence  the  more,  if  only 
because  so  much  more  was  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
long  since  any  man  with  the  literary  gift  had  such  a  story 
to  tell  of  action  in  which  he  played  the  leading  part.  As 
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for  Mr.  Churchill,  how  long  is  it  since  any  Englishman 
with  anything  like  his  experience  of  action  possessed  such 
a  literary  gift.^  Morley,  Trevelyan,  and  Macaulay — he  is, 
at  any  rate,  of  their  class;  perhaps  Mr.  Churchill  ranks 
with  Trevelyan  among  Macaulay’s  pupils.  Disraeli’s 
writing  was  a  thing  apart ;  but  one  thing  is  very  clear :  he 
could  no  more  have  written  Mr.  Churchill’s  book  than 
Mr.  Churchill  could  have  written  Lothair.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  either  Morley  or  Trevelyan,  or  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  (to  cite  another  illustrious  politician  who  is  a  writer 
of  note)  could  have  mastered  and  swayed  that  huge  bulk 
of  material  as  Mr.  Churchill  does.  From  first  to  last — I 
am  recalling  his  South  African  War  despatches — he  has 
been  able  to  convey  a  narration  of  complex  events  swiftly 
and  clearly,  discarding  all  research  for  ornament.  As  his 
mind  has  enriched  itself,  so  has  his  style  :  it  has  gained 
colour,  but  has  never  lost  its  clarity.  He  can  be  read  with 
equal  enjoyment  by  the  book  lover  and  by  the  man  who 
simply  wants  to  know  what  happened — Mr.  Churchill 
will  tell  him.  If  he  is  not  careful,  Mr.  Churchill  will  make 
him  believe  that  is  exactly  how  it  happened. 

Considering  him  as  a  judicial  historian,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  tendency  of  his  own  mind  to  simplify  things  into 
large  orderly  masses  makes  Mr.  Churchill  an  imperfect 
judge  :  he  allows  too  little  for  the  small  deflections  that  are 
so  important.  However,  that  is  not  to  the  present  purpose. 
For  the  combined  distinction  as  a  man  of  action  and  a 
man  of  letters  he  has  a  standing,  to  my  mind,  decisively 
above  that  of  any  of  the  men  I  have  named  as  comparable 
with  him;  and  there  he  is,  at  the  climax  of  his  vigour,  in 
great  office,  but  without  a  following.  Only  one  other  man 
high  in  public  life  is  regarded  with  such  distrust,  and 
the  position  of  the  two  to-day  is  an  odd  commentary  on  the 
House  of  Commons  and  on  England.  You  can  easily 
know  the  men  of  genius  in  the  House ;  everybody  suspects 
them. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  class  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
with  those  whom 

magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 
Extollit  quotiens  voluit  Fortuna  jocari. 
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Yet  it  was  no  mere  insolent  irony  of  hazard  that  sent  this 
Welsh  peasant’s  son  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe  in  tre¬ 
mendous  years.  Since  he  and  Mr.  Churchill  took  office 
first  in  the  same  Ministry,  the  most  interesting  speculation 
of  the  political  arena  was  to  guess  which  of  the  two  would 
go  farthest.  They  have  run  a  great  race,  and  now  it  seems 
that  English  public  life  does  not  like  such  athletes.  Yet 
one  can  note  also  a  questioning  whether  distrust  of  the 
exceptional  has  not  been  carried  too  far.  No  one  in  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  Ministry  is  exceptional  except  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  he  would  not  be  where  he  is,  only  that  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
exempt  from  this  distrust.  Indeed,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  excep¬ 
tional  also,  for  he  has  the  genius  of  generosity ;  that  is  the 
quality  by  which  he  can  at  times  stir  his  country,  and  one 
never  knows  when  he  will  do  it.  His  recent  speech  on  the 
Air  Force  and  its  dangers  was  a  fine  example.  We  all  saw 
vision  there,  brought  into  the  service  of  a  solid,  courageous 
judgment.  But  we  have  not  yet  assurance  that  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  is  free  from  what  was  Mr.  Asquith’s  weakness  as  a 
Prime  Minister — the  dislike  of  being  disagreeable  to  those 
whom  he  must  meet  in  companionship.  He  has  com¬ 
plained  of  the  loneliness  of  his  office,  yet  no  Prime 
Minister  can  avoid  constant  contacts.  Making  changes 
in  an  Administration  involves  contacts  of  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  kind,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  has  made  no  changes. 

One  thing  characteristic  of  English  public  life  is  the 
dislike  of  what  Englishmen  call  inconsistency — at  least 
that  is  the  politer  word  in  use  for  such  readjustment  as 
involves  a  change  of  party :  others  call  it  ratting.  In 
both  terms  there  is  involved  a  presupposition  that  the 
principles  and  objects  pursued  by  recognised  parties 
remain  fixed  and  constant  and  consistent;  yet  this  belief 
is  illusory  at  all  times,  and  in  such  years  as  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  war  it  is  absurd.  Coalition  delayed  and  to  some 
extent  marked  the  inevitable  regroupings  :  they  are  still  in 
progress;  but  it  is  plain  that  what  is  now  called  Con¬ 
servatism  has  gained  some  notable  recruits  from  pre-war 
Liberalism  (over  and  above  Mr.  Churchill,  whose  case  was 
different,  since  he  gravitated  back  to  his  original  party). 
Two  men  stand  out — Sir  Alfred  Mond  and  Commander 
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Hilton  Young — having  no  single  thing  in  common,  except 
brains  of  the  first  order,  specially  trained  in  all  that  relates 
to  finance.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  too 
big  to  be  easily  fitted  in ;  their  records  put  them  out  of  the 
rank  of  subalterns.  But — to  take  a  single  illustration— 
when  Sir  Alfred  Mond  declared  himself  a'  convert  to 
Joseph  Chamberlain’s  ideal  of  a  self-contained,  self- 
supplying  Empire  linked  by  a  tariff  union,  he  lent  to  that 
policy  a  weight  of  authority  which  no  other  Member  of 
Parliament  could  command,  for  no  other  combines  such 
business  experience  with  so  wide  a  mastery  of  economic 
theory. 

In  Ireland  President  Cosgrave  announces  that  the  date 
for  a  general  election  will  be  published  after  the  Easter 
recess.  He  and  his  colleagues  are,  at  all  events,  free  from 
the  reproach  of  avoiding  disagreeable  action.  Ireland  has 
never  liked  compulsion,  and  Ireland  is  getting  lots  of  it 
from  them.  Irish  vendors  of  eggs  liked  to  be  able  to 
select  the  eggs  at  their  own  discretion;  the  Irish  Minister 
for  Agriculture  introduced  an  Act  to  limit  this  freedom  by 
imposing  a  licence  on  exporters.  Under  this  oppressive  law 
many  persons  have  been  put  out  of  business  because  inter¬ 
fering  inspectors  examined  the  eggs,  and,  finding  them 
other  than  they  were  represented  as  being,  suppressed  the 
licence.  A  Dairy  Produce  Act  followed,  which  comes  into 
complete  operation  this  month.  If  it  be  proved  that  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  butter,  having  sold  a  consignment,  say  at  u.  6fl(. 
a  pound,  has  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  a  later  bidder 
who  offered  u  and  broken  his  contract  with  the  first, 
this  oppression  begins  again  and  that  butter  exporter  loses 
his  licence.  So  the  habit  of  keeping  contracts  and  of 
supplying  according  to  sample  is  being  enforced  on  Ire¬ 
land — and  Irish  public  opinion  submits  because  the  price 
of  Irish  eggs  has  risen  under  this  dispensation,  and  Irish 
butter  will  do  the  same.  Also  the  Irish  Free  State,  for 
the  first  time,  this  year  sent  exhibits  to  the  British  Indus¬ 
tries  Fair,  where  commercial  persons  are  said  to  have 
thought  highly  of  them.  But  this  materialist  disposition 
to  exploit  the  Imperial  bond  is  deplored  by  Republicans, 
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who  will  no  doubt  make  much  of  their  grievance  at  the 
elections. 

More  conspicuously  disagreeable  has  been  the  Irish 
Government’s  determination  to  suppress  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  public-houses,  and  to  levy  the  compensation  by  a 
toll  on  the  remaining  licensees — whose  business  will 
benefit.  Added  to  this  is  a  stringent  clause  by  which 
any  breach  of  the  licensing  regulations  will  cause  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  licence,  and  three  eitdorsements  will  extinguish 
it.  There  were  other  matters  in  the  Bill,  and  on  some  pro¬ 
posed  curtailment  of  the  hours  Mr.  O’Higgins,  the 
Minister  in  charge,  has  had  to  give  way;  but  the  essence 
of  the  matter  is  the  reduction  of  numbers  and  the  fierce 
enforcement  of  the  law.  These  remain,  and  naturally  the 
drink  trade  has  declared  war  on  Mr.  Cosgrave,  and  is 
looking  for  a  party  on  which  to  bestow  its  support. 


Miss  Lena  Ashwell  is  one  of  the  people  who  challenge 
criticism  because  she  keeps  on  doing  things,  and  it  appears 
that  (aided  and  abetted  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Roger 
Pocock)  she  has  given  scandal  by  laying  venturesome 
hands  on  a  masterpiece.  Whether  Dostoievsky’s  Crime 
and  Punishment  ought  to  be  sacrosanct  is  a  question  that  I 
cannot  dispute  about,  never  having  read  the  novel,  but  it 
is  admitted  that  the  dramatisers  took  liberties.  They  took 
the  great  liberty  of  introducing  laughter,  and,  as  Marvell 
observed,  the  keys  of  laughter  are  not  to  be  lightly  dele¬ 
gated.  All  I  can  affirm  is  that  I  enjoyed  the  play,  and 
thought  it  worth  the  journey  to  Watford  where  I  saw  it  in 
an  uncomfortably  crowded  hall :  also,  that  the  audience 
thought  it  quite  grim  enough,  even  after  the  lighter  touches 
had  been  introduced.  Without  them  the  play  would  be 
unendurable  for  British  taste ;  with  them  it  made  a  power¬ 
ful  and  moving  piece  of  stagecraft.  Like  or  unlike  the 
original,  it  was  surely  the  dramatisation  of  a  fine  piece  of 
Russian  fiction,  and  I  at  least  feel  no  disposition  to  cry 
“  hands  off.”  The  performance  had  the  degree  of  rough¬ 
ness  which  is  to  be  found  in  plays  at  the  Abbey  Theatre 
in  Dublin;  but  it  had  the  same  vitality.  It  had  also  the 
quality  which  is  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays,  but  in  very  few  of  the 
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successful  London  productions :  I  mean,  that  nearly 
everybody  seemed  to  have  a  big  part  and  a  chance  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Certainly  six  players  out  of  a  cast  of  ten 
left  a  mark  on  my  memory,  and  none  of  them  more  than 
Miss  Honor  Bright,  who  had  brief  space  to  do  it  in,  for 
she  got  murdered  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  a  prelude  which 
passes  almost  entirely  in  dumb  show.  The  old  money¬ 
lender,  alone  in  her  little  room,  made  the  audience  feel 
intensely  that  she  was  alone,  that  she  was  nervous,  and 
that  her  existence  was  centred  on  the  bundle  of  notes  which 
she  drew  from  her  breast  and  counted  over.  There  was 
a  poignant  contrast  between  that  careful  reckoning  and 
the  hysterical  violence  with  which  Mr.  Wilfred  Fletcher 
— throwing  wild  glances  over  his  shoulder  to  where  her 
body  lay  on  the  pallet — went  through  the  same  bundle  at 
the  same  little  table.  In  succeeding  scenes  the  police  in¬ 
spector  (Mr.  Kyle)  had  all  the  honours  of  one  act,  and  the 
wicked  aristocrat  (an  old-fashioned  character  part  well 
played  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald)  got  a  great  burst  of  applause. 
There  were  reminiscences  of  Sardou  throughout,  but  a 
complex  story  was  clearly  told  in  four  acts  to  an  audience 
paying  cinema  prices  and  getting  what  no  cinema  can  ever 
give — direct  contact  with  the  living  artist  who  is  creating 
his  work  of  art  (or  her’s)  there  before  them.  No  wonder 
the  best  of  our  critics  pay  more  and  more  attention  to 
the  repertory  theatres,  and  even  to  the  amateur  societies, 
for  in  them  young  talent  may  get  full  scope — very  likely 
a  bigger  range  than  it  can  fill.  Miss  Queenie  Russell,  for 
instance,  played  with  sincerity  and  simplicity  a  part  which 
Miss  Ashwell  herself  at  the  same  age  would  have  rendered 
magnetic ;  none  the  less  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  and  to 
hear  Miss  Russell.  But  dramatic  critics  must  have  bad 
moments  when  they  see  some  young  player  of  talent 
settling  down  to  speak  a  few  insignificant  phrases  with  the 
appropriate  gestures  at  a  high  salary  for  half  a  year  of  his 
life. 


NEW  BOOKS 
By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd. 

The  Grasshopper  and  Other  Stories.  By  A,  Chekhov.  (Stanley 
Paul.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Some  little  time  ago  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  allude  to  the  stoical 
greyness  of  Chekhov.  Some  nabob  or  other  of  ink  would  be  sure  to 
remind  you,  with  considerable  quiet  superiority,  of  The  Cherry 
Orchard,  of  The  Seagull,  or  even  The  Three  Sisters.  Obviously, 
all  the  quiet  superiority  in  the  world  will  hardly  carry  that  point, 
though  certainly  the  Letters  present  the  Russian  master  in  a  lighter 
less  Aurelian  vein.  But  in  almost  every  one  of  these  dozen  stories  and 
sketches  the  note  of  endurance,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  is  inevitably 
sounded.  The  intense  individuality  of  Chekhov,  so  dynamically  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  its  static  ordinariness,  seems  inseparable  from  this 
forbearing  passivity  of  attitude.  Life  in  The  Grasshopper  is  unen¬ 
durable  for  the  young  married  couple,  Olga  and  Dymov.  The  husband 
is  a  man  of  science  and  the  wife  a  pseudo-artist.  Each  looks  for 
compensation,  Olga  through  running  after  celebrities,  Dymov  through 
worL  Olga  has  a  lover  and  persuades  herself  that  she  is  doing  right ; 
Dymov  works  on.  It  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  read  the  cruel  comedy 
that  is  being  played  out  almost  before  his  eyes.  The  home  has  become 
a  penitentiary,  but  ope  day,  laughing  and  trying  to  catch  his  wife’s  eyes 
in  the  mirror,  he  tells  her  that  he  will  probably  be  offered  the  position 
of  Professor  Substitute  on  General  Pathology  :  “  It  was  evident  by  his 
delight  and  his  beaming  face  that  if  Olga  Ivanovna  had  shared  his 
happiness  and  triumph  he  would  have  forgiven  her  everything,  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  future,  and  he  would  have  forgotten  everything,  but  she 
did  not  vmderstand  what  the  post  of  Professor  Substitute  on  General 
Pathology  meant;  besides,  she  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  for  the 
theatre  and  said  nothing.”  But  out  of  the  horrifying  everydayness 
tragedy  escapes,  as  it  were  casually,  in  the  manner  of  Chekhov.  Dymov 
sacrifices  his  life  to  his  work.  His  old  friend,  Korostelev,  bursts  out 
into  truth  at  last  for  Olga’s  benefit :  ”  He  served  science  and  he  died 
for  science.  He  worked  like  an  ox — day  and  night — nobody  spared 
him;  a  young  scientist,  a  future  professor,  he  had  to  look  out  for 
private  practice — to  work  all  night  at  translations  in  order  to  p>ay  for 
these  .  .  .  wretched  rags !  ”  This  time  Olga  understood  some¬ 

thing.  They  had  punished  her  by  making  her  realise  that  she,  who  all 
her  life  had  been  in  search  of  celebrities,  had  lost  a  celebrity  without 
even  realising  that  she  had  been  living  beside  him  year  after  year. 
”  The  Black  Monk  ”  presents  the  same  framework  of  ordinariness  in 
spite  of  its  fantastic  legend,  and  in  this  story  endurance  is  stretched, 
in  one  character  after  the  other,  to  the  breaking  point.  "  In  the  Ravine  ” 
and  “The  Peasants,”  however,  best  illustrate  the  mass  psychology 
of  collective  passivity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  either  or  both 
of  these  stories  with  the  pungent  reactions  of  Bunin  or  the  epic  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  earth  which,  is  the  heritage  of  the  Polish  St.  Reymont. 
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Nippon.  By  Louis  Couperus.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.  i8s.  net.) 

Globe-trotters  for  the  most  part  are  oddly  insensitive  to  place.  They 
scamper  over  the  earth  indifferent,  seemingly,  to  every  allurement  except 
the  siren  whisper  of  speed.  In  modern  literature,  however,  two  wan¬ 
derers  at  least  have  always  been  penetrated  by  the  spell  of  atmosphere, 
the  pervading  something  which  gives  individuality  to  a  place  no  less 
than  to  a  human  being.  Pierre  Loti  was  one  of  these,  and  Louis 
Couperus  was  the  other.  Profoundly  different  in  many  ways,  each  of 
them  was  an  interpreter  of  that  charm  which  evades  eternally  the  murky 
rush  of  petrol ;  each  of  them,  too,  has  lent  himself,  like  a  seismometer, 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  Japanese  soul. 

Minutely,  objectively,  untainted  by  the  nostalgic  introspection  of  the 
author  of  Madame  Chrysanth'eme,  this  Dutch  writer  has  sought  to 
catch  from  Japan  something  of  that  tangled  fascination  that  came  to 
him  so  surely  from  the  heart  of  his  own  East  Indies.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  letters  to  the  Haagsche  Post,  which,  unhappily,  form 
his  last  contribution  to  literature,  are  less  saturated  by  his  atmospheric 
magic  than  almost  any  of  his  earlier  works.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  liave 
missed  something  that  he  was  looking  for  in  modern  Japan,  whether 
in  visiting  temples  or  graves,  cherry  orchards  or  geishas.  He  does  not 
catch  the  embrace  of  Japan  as  he  has  caught  the  embrace  of  so  many 
other  lands  :  “  This  chilly,  cherry-blossom  spring — the  plum  trees  are 
displaying  their  nearly  red  blossoms  with  the  snow  lying  on  their  twigs 
— this  gusty,  dusty  city,  with  its  holiday  tripperiness ;  this  strange 
civilisation  which  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  these  people — of  whom  I 
hope  to  tell  you  more  later — they  repel  me.”  He  tells  us  very  much 
more  later,  but  almost  invariably  in  the  same  doubtful,  brooding  key. 
For  him  the  Japanese  are  a  race  who  have  sold  their  national  birthright : 
“  I  find  this  people  very  sturdy  and  full  of  vitality,  but  coarse.  Oriental 
refinement  has  been  lost  in  Western  aspirations.  It  is  meet  that  a  people 
should  keep  its  nationality — that  which  forms  its  nationality — unsullied. 
The  Japanese  people  has  not  done  this.  It  has  become  a  hybrid,  some¬ 
thing  amphibious,  half-way  betw'een  East  and  West.”  On  the  whole,  he 
is  more  than  inclined  to  accept  that  penetrating  verdict  of  Ludovic 
Naudeau :  “  Le  Japon  est  un  peuple  qui  pose  devant  I’univers  .  .  . 
Pour  que  le  Japon  dtonne  1 ’Occident,  les  sujets  du  Mikado  sont  prets  a 
se  faire  dcharper.” 
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